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Missouri State Teachers 
Colleges 


A DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
OF INSTITUTIONS 


Building programs now in progress make the Missouri 
Teachers Colleges among the most attractive institu- 


tions of their kind in America. 


The dates of the opening of the Summer Terms are as 


follows: 


For detailed information write: 


PRESIDENT GeorGE W. DieEMeErR, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT WALTER H. Ry .eg, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT W. W. ParkKEr, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT UsL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 
PRESIDENT Roy ELLis, Springfield 


The Trained Teacher Will Eventually Displace 
The Untrained Teacher. 
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An epoch-making By 
MODERN Gates 
PROGRAM . 

Huber 
in 
& 
READING Peardon 
Via oy 
Dilci WORK- PLAY BOOKS | 

—featuring the greatest advancements in —presented in new books pre-eminent for 

reading method and equipment ever their beauty, purpose, and design— 


— Tale aatien® soll ter caution warm with color, alive with action, and 
it a joyous experience. made for the child to read and enjoy. 


The NEW GATES READING PROGRAM offers 
complete basal and supplementary equipment for 
pupils, and uniquely designed guides for teachers. 


—THE PRIMARY UNIT— 


For the First Year For the Second Year 








BEGINNING DAYS—Pre-reading Book WE GROW UP—Second Reader 
—Preparatory Book 
OFF WE GO—Pre-primer —Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


NOW WE GO AGAIN—Supplementary For the Third Year 
Pre-primer 
—Tencher’s Render-Maneal® WIDE _WINGS—Third Reader 


: —Preparatory Book 
JIM fw dcr dr —Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


—The Surprise Box—Unit Reader for GENERAL MANUAL, By Arthur I. Gates 





Unit I of Jim and Judy The general principles, methods, and 

—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* objectives of teaching the Primary 

Books of THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS; 

DOWN OUR STREET—First Reader does not duplicate the teaching in- 

—Preparatory Book structions of the Teacher’s Reader- 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual Manuals. 


*A new and special binding combines the pages of the child’s book 
with pages of detailed teaching instructions, page by page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY __ 7459 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Don’t 
Get a Loan 


until you ask yourself 
this question 








So be- 
fore you get a loan, ask yourself this question. Will my 


It’s always wise to avoid borrowing if you can 


loan help me to help myself—will it help me out of my 
difficulty, not get me in deeper? Unless a loan will really 
help you, don’t borrow. 


Borrow on your note 

But if a loan is the answer to your problem, Household 
Finance invites you to apply for $20 to $300. You need 
no security to borrow from Household. You merely sign 
a promissory note. No credit inquiries are made of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan promptly, privately and 
without embarrassment. Repayment of your loan may 
be made in 10 to 20 convenient monthly installments 

You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the office nearest vou. Or you can borrow by mail. 
The coupon below will bring you complete information. 

Many persons can benefit from guidance in money 
management. So Household shows borrowers how to 
practice budgeting—how to get more from their in- 
comes through better buying. Household’s practical 
booklets on money management and better buymanship 
help thousands of families every day. Teachers use these 
impartial guides as texts. You may obtain copies at your 
nearest Household branch. Or ask for information about 
the Household Finance Library of Consumer Education 
on the margin of the coupon below. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Fl.,Shankman Bldg., 2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
3119 Troost Ave. Cor. Olive & 7th Sts. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 
2nd FL,The Dierks Bldg., oy FL., Missouri Jhepise Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand B 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 





ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 2% % on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation s€ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











Name 

Address 

a State... 
Amount I desire to borrow $................ Amount of Salary $............ 
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COLORADO COLLEGE 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 
Summer Sessions June 19 to July 28, 1939 


Colorado College offers an unusual opportunity | 


for summer study in the City of Colorado Springs 
and 
grandeur. 


Range of the Rockies immediately west of the city 
and round trips by auto to the gold mines of 
Cripple Creek and Victor and to the Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas River may be made easily within 
half a day from the college. 

The schedule of courses includes the usual sub- 
jects in the general fields of mathematics and 
sciences, the social studies including education and 
psychology, religion, music and the other fine arts, 
and languages and literature. 


Rocky Mountain School of Languages—In Con. | 
Professor J. M. | 


nection with Colorado Cullege. 
Hernandez, Director—(University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma). First Session—June 19 to 
July 28, 1939; Second Session—July 31 to August 
18, 1939. It provides instruction for beginners, but 
is intended primarily for language teachers and 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, School of 
Art Affiliated with Colorado College, June 28 to 
August 19, 1939. 

Economic Seminars—Special seminar for econ- 
omists, under the direction of the Cowles Com- 
mission for Research in Economics, from July 3 
to July 28, 1989. 

For Summer Session Bulletins and other infor- 
mation address Director of Summer Session, 127 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Ask railroad ticket agents about free stop-overs 
in Colorado Springs en route to or from the Fairs, 
or the N. E. A. Convention. 





in a region of great scenic beauty and | 
The Garden of the Gods is in the city | 
park system, Pikes Peak dominates the Rampart | 




















MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term----May 22 - July 27 
Short Term------ July 31-Sept. 1 


Low Cost—$70.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for 
short term. Deferred payments if desired. 
All Courses for Elementary Certificates 
and Renewal of Certificates wil! be 
offered. Work fully approved by Uni- 


versity and Department of Education. | 


Splendid Dormitory Facilities 
and Delightful School Life. 
Five dollars reserves room in dormitory. 

Write for Bulletin 


Dean J. C. Pike 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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E | 
ne Exercise is important OPPORTUNITY 
orice I 1 to a Child’s health and KNOCKS TWICE! 
y and | 
he city | . 
| J J 
ne ay |— }SO are desks that prevent sou rT oT A RICA 
nes of |F 
Gorge 
within | SCHOOLROOM SLouc# for the 8th Biennial Congress W. F. E. A, 
al sub- Double opportunity for a new kind of 
3 and | vacation . . . cruising to interesting 
apn “Good Neighbor” lands, attending this 
je arts, ° ° ° 
| important educational congress, using 
n Con- ship as your hotel throughout. 
J. M. | Choose the sailing that fits your plans: 
ahoma, | 
19 to | . 
August | ; 
rs, but | 
rs and | 
udents. | 
ct SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 
By Holland-America Liner**Rotter- 
Com dam’’, from New York July 6, re- 
July 3 | turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
, Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
2 in | zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
: Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
p-overs de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
) Fate Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. College extension 

















courses available. 53 days. Rates from 
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RS 
Exercise such as the lad shown above is enjoying, 
isa vital part of a boy's training. But such exercise occu- 
pies only a few moments of his day. He spends hours at 
| his school desk. 
| That is why itissoim- 
ege | portant that obsolete, ill-fit- | 
| 
| 
| 

















ting desks be replaced by 
desks and seats designed to 
build good posture habits. 














27 | The American Seating 
1 Company manufactures j 
__ wget nse with pos- MID-SUMMER CRUISE 
~ | acmantauannet By American Republics Liner ‘*Ar- 
sired, |B needs exactly—at every gentina”’, from New York July 26, 
cates cost level. Your inquiry will returning Sept. 2...visiting Rio de 
1 be bring complete details. Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Uni Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
ation. | 38 days. All outside rooms on this 
| splendid, modern liner of the famous 
| **Good Neighbor Fleet’’. . . First 
| Class from $550, Tourist Class from 
itory. | $4 1 0 
GRAND RAPIDS mage: a 
_ ie ra 
Complete information from 
WORLD FEDERATION OF 
———— yh EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
Accredited American Seating Co. Distrib- 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





utors in Every Trade Area to Serve You. 
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Official Organ of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
Send all contributions to the editor. 





THOS. J. WALKER, Editor and Manager; INKS FRANKLIN, Associate Editor 





Vol. XXV 


APRIL, 


1939 No. 4 





Published monthly, except June, July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association as per Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. T. A., under the direction of 


the Executive Committee. 





Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, under Act of 
March 8, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 8, tau; 


authorized May 17, 1921. 





Annual membership dues $2.00, $1.00 of which is to cover cost of School and Community. 


tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 


Subscrip- 





Change of Address—If you have your address changed give old as well as new address. 





GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 15-18, 1939. 


General Officers 

Willard E. Goslin, President, Webster Groves, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Lloyd W. King, Ist V.-Pres., Jeffer- 
son City, State Superintendent of Schools; K. V. Brown, 
2nd V.-Pres., Deepwater, Superintendent of Schools; 
John E. Van Hoy, 8rd V.-Pres., Sedalia, Teacher, High 
School; Thomas J. Walker, Columbia, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Editor, School and Community; T. E. Vaughan, Co- 
lumbia, Associate Secretary and Business Mgr.; Everett 
Keith, Columbia, Assistant Secretary, Director of Public 
Relations; Inks Franklin, Columbia; Assistant Secretary, 
Associate Editor. 

Executive Committee 

Henry J. Gerling, Chairman, St. Louis, Superintendent 
of Instruction, 1989; Willard E. Goslin, Ex-Officio, Webs- 
ter Groves, Superintendent of Schools; Lloyd W. King, 
Ex-Officio, Jefferson City, State Superintendent of 
Schools; Naomi Pott, Cape Girardeau, Teacher, High 
School, 1939; Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph, Teacher, Hum- 
boldt School, 1939; Leslie H. Bell, Lexington, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1940; Clarence W. Mackey, Mexico, 
Principal, High School, 1940; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas 
City, Teacher, E. C. White School, 1940; Hugh K. Gra- 
ham, Trenton, County Superintendent of Schools, 1941; 
A. G. Hailey, Mountain Grove, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; E. A. Kyser, Belle, Superintendent of Schools, 1941, 

Legislative Committee 

M. B. Vaughn, Chairman, Montgomery City, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; John W. Edie, St. Louis, Principal 
Gratiot School; C. H. Hibbard, Ava, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Secre- 
tary Board of Education; L. B. Hoy, Gideon, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia, Super- 
intendent of Schools; George Melcher, Kansas City, 
Superintendent of Schools; FE. T. Miller, Hannibal, 
Superintendent of Schools; Roger Smith, Jefferson City, 
County Superintendent of Schools. Advisers: A. G. Capps, 
Columbia, University of Missouri; Lloyd W. King, Jefter- 
son City, State Superintendent of Schools; W. H. Ryle, 
Kirksville, President State Teachers College. 

Committee on Sources of School Revenue 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Kansas City, Principal, 
Switzer School; Leonard Jones, St. Joseph, County Super- 
intendent of Schools; Frank P. Tillman, Kirkwood, Super- 

Is. Advisers: R. E. Curtis, Columbia, 
University of Missouri; Conrad Hammar, Columbia, 
University of Missouri. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

Mrs. Essie Findley, Chairman, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Hartville; Fred L. Cole, Potosi, County 
Superintendent of Schools; H. S. Thompson, Excelsior 
Springs, Superintendent of Schools. 

Committee on Necrology 

Alice Bovard, Kansas City, Teacher, Greenwood School, 
Chairman, 1939; Marion Schott, Kirksville, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, 1939; Cora McDonald, 719 Picher, 
Joplin, Elementary Principal, 1939; Hilda A. Hageman, 
St. Louis, Teacher, Mark Twain School, 1940; Mrs. Harry 
Sanders, Troy, County Superintendent of Schools, 1940; 
Mrs. Anna Siebert, Cape Girardeau, Elementary Teacher, 
1940; H. W. Leech, Odessa, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla, County Superintendent of 
Schools, 1941; R. R. Brock, Liberty, Superintendent of 
Schools, 1941. 





Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

James R. Shepherd, Chairman, Kansas City, West 
Junior High School; Maud Woodruff, Trenton, Junior 
College; Edith Gallagher, St. Joseph, Roosevelt Junior 
High School. 

Committee on Resolutions 

Kirksville District: F. L. Green, Edina, Superintendent 
of Schools, 1940; Warrensburg District: Willard J. Graff, 
Marshall, Superintendent of Schools, 1939; Cape Girar- 
deau District: M. C. Cunningham, Desloge, Superintend. 
ent of Schools, 1940; Springfield District: Hoyt Shumate, 
Mansfield, Superintendent of Schools, 1940; Maryville Dis. 
trict: H. T. Phillips, Maryville, Teachers College, 1940; 
Rolla District: B. P. Lewis, Rolla, Superintendent of 
Schools, 1939; St. Louis District: Irene Lowe, St. Louis, 
Teacher, Blow School, 1939; Kansas City District: R. V. 
Harman, Kansas City, Teacher, Northeast High School, 
1939; St. Joseph District: Marian Harvey, St. Joseph, 
Teacher, Lafayette Sr. High, 1939. Members ex-officiis: 
President Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, and State 
Superintendent Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City. 

Reading Circle Board 

Ethel Hook, Chairman, Kirksville, State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1940; Mrs. Sylvia Sutherlin Stanley, Bethany, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1939; Mable Moberly, 
Sprinefield, State Teachers College, 1941; President Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, Ex-Officio, Webster Groves, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, 
Jefferson City. 

Fact-Finding Committee 

A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia, University of Mis- 
souri; Wade C. Fowler, Jefferson City, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, 

. S. T. A. Headquarters Staff. 


Retirement Drafting Committee 

Dr. A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Chairman; Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Canton; Philip J. 
Hickey, Board of Education, St. Louis; Homer T. Phil- 
lips, State Teachers College, Maryville; Minnie Mae Pres- 
cott, Reed Junior High School, Springfield; J. A. Robeson, 
Principal, Longfellow Schooi, Kansas City; Heber U. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Sedalia; L. G. Wilson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Portageville. Adviser: Hon. 
Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent, Jefferson City. 

State Board of Education Committee 

Geo. L. Hawkins, Chairman, St. Louis, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools; Joe E. Herndon, Platte City, Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools; L. O. Litle, North Kansas 
City, Superintendent of Schools. Adviser: Lloyd W. 
King, Jefferson City, State Superintendent of Schools. 

Committee on Policy and Plans 

R. M. Inbody, Chairman, St. Louis, Roosevelt High 
School, 1939; Chas. A. Lee, St. Louis, Washington Uni- 
versity, 1939; Pauline A. Humphreys, Warrensburg, State 
Teachers College, 1940; Theo. W. H. Irion, Columbia, 
University of Missouri, 1940; Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, 
State Teachers College, 1941; H. P. Study, Springfield, 
Superintendent of Schools, 1941; Mildred Letton, Kansas 
City, Woodland School, 1942; Dessa Manuel, Bolivar, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1942; Irvin F. Coyle, 
Flat River, Junior College, 19483; Lloyd W. King, Jeffer- 
son City, State Supt. of Schools, 1943. 
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TEACHERS’ 
CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 


to borrow when you must 
They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 


Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
-— ~w Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
le 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
oe - Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
urg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
———- Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
e 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
A. H. Bueker, Treasurer 


Use one of these for saving now. 
Don’t wait till you have to borrow. 
For more information contact 
MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT LEAGUE 
2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
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COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


y* y see 19 to July 21 
July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison’ 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
oO Summer Recreation Bulletin 


(-] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
Se. and No 
City and State. 
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10 THROUGH 


#eMEW YORK 
WORLDS FAIR 


FN ege’ WORLD begins this month 

the “World of Tomorrow” at the 
New York World’s Fair! But you'll feel 
right at home in these strange, fantastic 
surroundings . . . for the best way to see 
the Fair is already familiar to you... 
Greyhound! By Super-Coach to New York 
for the Fair . . . by Exposition bus through 
the Fair . . . and, of course, always at the 
lowest fare! Plan now to visit the Fair 
this summer . . . plan to save your spending 
money going by Greyhound! 


Greyhound : See Two Fairs on One Fare! $ 95 
oy Don't miss half the excite- 












Exposition Buses 
Through the Fair Js , ment ... see both Fairs this 


summer. Greyhound offers 

you streamlined transportation to New 

York, to San Francisco and back home, 

Greyhound Super-Coaches crossing the continent by two different 
To New York City routes, at the all-time-low fare of $69.95. 


—_ ‘Re 
PICTORIAL FOLDERS ABOUT THE FAIRS! 


GRE OUND x Mail this coupon today to Greyhound Travel Burest, 

—— Broadway & Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., for com 
plete information about routes, schedules and le 
fares and for a colorful descriptive folder, “To an 
Through the New York World’s Fair” [J], or “Golden 
Gate International Exposition” [J]. (Check the 
you want.) 
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New Books Just Published 


By LYONS AND CARNAHAN 
CHICAGO 
New Elementary Books 
NEW My Worp Book SPELLERS 
GUIDANCE IN READING SERIES, 
Grades 4, 5, 6 
CHILD-LIFE NUMBER’ BOOKS, 
Grades 1 and 2 
NUMBER PRACTICE IN CHILD 
LIFE (Arithmetic Workbooks) 
New High School Books 
CHEMISTRY AND YOU 





ENGLISH BOOKS 
TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 
Exercises in front and back 
sections) complete Text mat- 
erial in center section. Tests 
furnished with class orders. 





BOOKKEEPING IN EVERYDAY LIFE ELEMENTARY—"Keys to Good Language" 
UNITs IN ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10 for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Achievement Tests) 
, ' List Price............ ss EAA SY 
Be, fe SUNIOR. HIGH—* Keys to Good English” for 
> - 3 3 chieveme 
JUNIOR-LIFE MATHEMATICS, List Price’ meio = ae asc Each 
‘4 SENI —— eys © Englis 
Grades 7 8 9 for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 Tests)... 75c Each 
‘USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 








Write our Missouri Representatives: 
E. R. KELLEY, 


Plaza Station, Kansas City 
IR J. W. TRUSDALE, Box 123, Columbia 


1K Arrange to see these New BOOKS. 


CHARLES M. WITHROW, CHILD'S HEALTH 
121 Ward Parkway, Kansas City TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 








All Material for complete 
course at one low cost. 

month The authors, John A. Thack- 
’ at the ston and James F. Thackston, 
a are authorities on Health ed- 
Ll feel ucation. Material contains | 
most successful elements 


intastic developed during years of 
to see OW ead classroom testing. Each book 
furnishes all TEXT and AC- 


DU wus TIVITY material. 














w York CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
hrough AM ERI CAN Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price............40c Each 
at the CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
: Fair Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price_........... 45c Each 
e Fi; 








USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 








- English 










95 Goddard-Camp-Lycan-Stockwell 
ARITHMETIC §=DRILL TABLETS 

a : . . oe ; FOR GRADES 1 through 8 

This new grammar and composition Dull Felt 1 Economy Drill Tablete give 

series for grades 9 to 12 which stresses MERonsnense all necessary drill material, 

» New P nee emmenenens properly selected and present- 
aad the day to day usage of our American a Se See ed to develop perfection in 
nome, language is now OFF THE PRESS. Sut basic fundamentals. Drill 


material covers 36 weeks . 
gives reviews and tests. Pages 








fferent oy aris 








$69.95. a ‘ are perforated for detaching. 
Write NOW for your sample copy. DRILL TABLETS- Books 1 through 8 

on for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Each 

= - USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 

‘1 Bureat, ° ° Chicago 

i ippincott New York WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 

“To ani Philadelphia AND INSPECTION COPIES 

r “Golde 


* the © THE ECONOMY CO. ® 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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-_ . . - s - ACCOU 
by Air-Conditioned Union Pacific || 
ART 
° e ASTRO 
H ERE’S the vacation opportunity of a life- SUPER.- COACH BOTAN 
time! Visit two great World’s Fairs—on — 
opposite sides of the continent—for only $69.95 ve 
by Union Pacific bus! EDUCA 
4 ENGIN 
You'll travel by air-conditioned Union Pacific aes 
Super-Coach—in cool, clean, springlike com- ezocr 
fort, no matter how hot or dusty the weather oa 
is outside. Send the coupon below for full HISTOF 
© ° ° LATIN 
information about the grandest vacation ever! LAW 
MATHE 
UNION PACIFIC STAGES = 
MUSIC 
PHILOS 
EEE 
| POLITIC 
MAIL FOR FREE FOLDERS AND INFORMATION SCcIE 
Paste this coupon on a penny postal card and mail to | PSYCH¢ 
DEPARTMENT OF TOURS, 22nd and Leavenworth, Omaha, | PUBLIC 
Nebr., for free folders and information. No obligation. Please | SPEA 
check information desired. SOCIAL 
(1) San Francisco World’s Fair (0 Expense-Paid Tours socio 
O New York World’s Fair , SAR Rectan © t 
(Other information) SPANIS. 
ZOOLO: 
i aca a 
Ee Ae ee eee 
---_—__ 
A ee Dio cccommennia 
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AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED ms | 74 PULLMANS 





Visiting two foreign countries 
CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 
SEEING—Banff . . . Lake Louise . . . Canadian 
Rockies . . . Vancouver .. . Seattle . . . Portland 

. Columbia River Highway . . . San Francisco 
and its World’s Fair . . . California’s Big Red- 
woods . .. Los Angeles . . . Hollywood . 
Movie Studios . . . Catalina Island . Pasadena 
... Riverside . . . Mission Inn... “Old Mexico, 

Wonderful meals . . . de luxe hotels . . . lots of 
sightseeing . . . handling of baggage. Enjoy 
your vacation in AIR CONDITIONED comfort. 
Lv. Chicago June 18 - July 2-16-30 - Aug. 13-27 
NEA CONVENTION—SAN FRANCISCO 
—2 weeks $174 
Special leaves Chicago June 25 . . . trip similar 
to above, optional return via Glacier National 
Park—stopovers if desired, returning with con- 
ducted parties later on. 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 
Europe . . . Colorado and Estes Park ... Alaska 
.. + Yellowstone . .. Pacific Northwest ... 
Montreal, Quebec, Washington, Featuring New 
York World’s Fair Tours, $49. Weekly departures. 
ASK FOR FOLDERS 
POWERS TOURS 
111 WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 











SUMMER SESSION 











The growing popularity 
ACCOUNTING of the Summer Session of 
ADVERTISING Washington University is 
Teese due to the broad selection 
camnaey of graduate, undergrad- 
CHEMISTRY uate and . professional 
a AND courses, carefully selected 
© oenenmenl faculty, dormitory facili- 
SBUCATION ties poy apes Nana cam- 
N pus, and the advantages of 
— contact with a large city. 
GEOGRAPHY 
moot Classes from 
HISTORY June 19 to July 28, 1939 
LATIN ry 
LAW ° 
MATHEMATICS For Bulletin, Address Isi- 
MECHANICS dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Room 206, 
PHYSICS Duncker Halli 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
mare" | WASHINGTON 
SOCIAL WORK UNIVERSI T Y 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH . 
ZOOLOGY St. Louis 
Missouri 











3 VACATIONS ink 


IN THESE 


LOW COST ALL EXPENSE /owss 


_ © Keep down vacation costs and 
ae = triple your fun! Live at baronial 
cs Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise and rustic Emerald Lake Chalet in alittle . 
Swiss-like village. Top-of-the-world golf, tennis, 





Op swimming, riding and hiking! Modern 
orchestras. 

. 2 Glorious Days .. from $37.50 

2) nN 3 Spectacular Days . from $47.25 

__ 4 Colorful Days. . . . from $57.00 

~~ * 6 Wonderful Days . « from $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff or Field June 10 and include 
hotel accommodation, delicious meals and 126 
miles of MOUNTAIN MOTORING. 
Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


$1000.00 COLOR PHOTO CONTEST 
* 47 cash prizes for Canadian Rockies color 

photographs—in a world of thrilling 

Alpine color. Ask for full details. 
Sie Columbia Icefield Highway—miles of glacial 
wonderlands! Newest, mpst spectacular drive in 
America. Daily round trips from Lake Louise. 
Low round-trip rail fares to Banff, Pacific Northwest, 
California and the Golden Gate International Exposition 
via fast Canadian Pacific air-conditioned trains. 
Consult Your Travel Agent, or 

418 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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M.S. T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


M EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. S. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1900 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the eost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
If 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. 8S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write Thos. J. Walker, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 
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Through this telephone, and more 
than 435,000 others like it in 
Missouri homes and offices, Mis- 
sourians talk about corn and 
wheat, about machinery and sup- 
plies . . . about who will make a 
fourth at bridge, and what the 
doctor said to Henry. 

To clear the way for these calls, 
6,700 telephone people work along 
the lines, or in the 121 offices that 


435,000 


IN MISSOURI 


are the crossroads of the company’s 
2% million mile network of tele- 
phone wires in Missouri. About 
10 million dollars in wages, more 
than 3% million dollars in federal, 
state, and local taxes, help make 
up the total of 20% million dollars 
this company spent last year to 
operate its Missouri telephone 
system. 

ome are ~ because 
the teleph y has a big 








job to do in Siena the job of 
giving fast, dependable telephone 
service at low cost to the user. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 











A 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
6 ATT TTT 


Se 

DB 0 the scenic travel, the cultural advantages and the recreational opportunities 
incidental to Summer Session study at The University of Southern California. 
Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work leading to de- 
grees. Special opportunities are available in teacher education for professional 
improvement and teachers’ credentials. A broad program is presented for 
men and women seeking an understanding essential to satisfactory living 
in this modern age. The faculty includes distinguished scholars in many 
different fields from other institutions as well as from The University 

of Southern California, 
En route you can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, Yo- 
semite, Redwood Forest, the N.E.A. Convention and the World's 
Fair at San Francisco. During the session you can visit 
Art Galleries, Museums, Huntington Library and attend 
Symphony Concerts Under the Stars. Your week-ends 
can include trips to the Movie Studios, hikes in the 
High Sierras, drives through Orange 
Groves, ocean trips and recreation at 
the beaches. Delightful summer cli- 
mate, average 70.5°, 


| SUMMER SESSION 


rst Term, June 17 to July 28 
Second Term, July 29 to Sept. 1 

























For Summer Session Bulletin address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

LOS ANGELES 
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ELEPHANTS AT THE CIRCUS 
by 


John S. Curry 










OHN STUART CURRY was born in Kansas 
and studied art in the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute. He is at present one of the most 
talked of painters in America. Many of his 
subjects depict Kansas farm scenes, but he 
has also painted many pictures of the circus. 
He has followed the circus for days to get the 
true atmosphere and feeling of the “big tent.” 


The subject we illustrate this month not 
only portrays a typical circus scene, but the 
Artist’s handling of the Elephants reveals his 
talent for conceiving and executing an ex- 
citing design of great vitality as well as bal- 
ance. 


Mr. Curry in addition to being attached to 
the faculty of the University of Wisconsin is 
a member of the advisory board of the Art 
Extension Press, publishers of the Artext color 
reproduction of “Elephants at the Circus”. He 
has recently been commissioned to execute a 
great mural painting for the State Capitol at 
Topeka, Kansas, showing that the true talent 
is appreciated at home as well as abroad. 


Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
THos. J. WALKER, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 


Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
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NATION’S coal pile, according to the best 
estimates of our total resources, is 3,700,000,- 
000,000 tons—enough to cover the state of Ohio 
to a depth of 76 feet. The seriousness of our 
wasteful use of this valuable fuel and present- 
day methods of conserving it are presented to 
junior high-school pupils in the new INTERPRET- 
ING SCIENCE SERIES, by Franklin B. Carroll. 


—— 
CIVILIZATION brings complications, but 
it is estimated that over 1200 languages were 
once spoken in America. 


| 
NEWTON, a pioneer in the study of light 
and color, would have prized THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR ScHOOLS for its 
page which accurately shows the Solar Spec- 
trum and Color Charts in color. Your pupils 
will make good use of it and the accompanying 
page of concise information which makes clear 
the principles of hue, color value, and color 
intensity. 

_ 
LURED by promises of roast beef and mut- 
ton instead of their native herring diet, Flemish 
weavers first migrated to England and started 
a great industry. : 


“_ 

ALL EYES were on Cleveland this year 
when the A. A. of S. A. Convention was in 
session. Language teachers have long looked 
to the Cleveland Plan of Teaching Modern 
Languages as the great advance. Have you 
seen the WINSTON Cleveland Plan textbooks 
in Spanish and French? 


REFRIGERATOR cars have moved over 


American railroads for seventy years. 


te al 
“*LAW in its essence is simple; in its appli- 
cation, multifarious.”” At last there is a text 
in business law for high schools—Busingess Law 
FOR Everypay Use—which presents the sub- 
ject with justice to this aphorism. This new 
book, with its many pictorial and verbal illus- 
trations and over one thousand practical cases, 
makes a live and stimulating study of the law. 


The JOHN C EVVT INES ey COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *—~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
LOS ANGELES 
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SUPERIOR HELPS SOLVE ANOTHER SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


EDALIA, Missouri, is approximately 

30 miles from the Central Missouri 

State Teachers College at Warrensburg. 
And Sedalia has an ever increasing num- 
ber of young men and women who want 
the fine courses offered at the college. 
The problem was to provide the means 
of transportation. 
For answer, the State College reviewed 
its own experience with SUPERIOR 
School bus bodies—two were already be- 


_ ing operated—and once again selected 


SUPERIOR equipment! Since 
the inauguration of the Sedalia- 
Warrensburg service for which 


2100 E. 10TH STREET 











some 30 students signed, the daily load 
has increased to over 40. 


Why was a SUPERIOR All-Steel Safety 
School Bus Body chosen again? Simply 
because THIS body fully conforms to 
rigid State standards. THIS body has 
proved itself the SAFEST, most HEALTH- 
FUL, most COMFORTABLE, most ECO- 
NOMICAL and the finest APPEARING. 
Whatever the school transportation prob- 
lem in your district, SUPERIOR has the 
right bus body for it. The Keystone 
Trailer and Equipment Co. would welcome 
a chance to demonstrate it. 


KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Graduation - - 
Then What? 


EK HEAR much nowadays of com- 
miseration and concern for the 
youth and young men and women who 
“are all dressed up,’’ educationally 
speaking, ‘‘and have no place to go.’’ 
Literally thousands will be coming 


son from our colleges and high 
shools who having finished their 


formal education will stand pleading 
for jobs where there are no jobs. 
Discouraging? Yes. Dangerous state 
of society? Perhaps, but it is not 
helped much by merely recognizing 
and talking about its discouraging 
and dangerous aspects. 


Our social economic structure has 
shortened the span of productive life. 
The number of people required to fill 
our jobs has been decreased by tech- 
nological developments. The lopping 
off of personnel has been largely, tho 
not wholly, confined to two age groups, 
the young who have not learned to do 
the job and the old who have slowed 
down. 


Attempted solutions, CCC Camps 
and old age assistance, are inadequate 
and woefully so with reference to 
those whose lives are before them. 
Have we as educators put as much em- 
phasis on three realities as we should? 

First, while jobs are scarce, work 
is abundant. A stroll through any 
section of the country, rural or urban, 





with open eyes, reveal unlimited work 
that needs doing. Who has the time, 
the skill, and the ingenuity to see that 
it is done? Not the old who have been 
brought up on the idea that if they 
work someone must tell them what to 
do. Not the job holders of the present 
who for the most part have the same 
lack of ingenuity as their elders and 
who, having jobs, lack incentive. 
There’s ample work to ke done, but 
it must be seen by those with initia- 
tive enough to find ways of doing it. 
Making jobs seems to be a lost art, 
and dependence on a boss is too much 
taken for granted even by educators. 

Second, everyone now working will 
sooner or later step aside for these 
chaps who feel that the world has no 
place for them. Nature has provided 
that all of tomorrow’s work must be 
done by those who will be living to- 
morrow. Youth should know that it 
waits for a sure thing. Schools should 
teach them to possess themselves in 
patience and be ready. 


Third, nothing which has been done 
has been done as well as it ean be 
done. From the presidency on down, 
we have botched our job. There’s 
nothing from autos to xylophones or 
from aeronautics to politics but needs 
improving and refining, and this job 
belongs to the young. 

There is no need for despair. There 


is much need for adequate prepara- 
tion and reasonable patience. 
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Professional 
Advancement 


URING the months of April and 

May many of those engaged in 
the teaching profession will sign con- 
tracts to remain in their present posi- 
tions or they will be seeking positions 
elsewhere that may possibly mean 
professional advancement. In Mis- 
souri last year there was an average 
turn over in teaching positions of over 
seventeen per cent in the high school 
districts and an average of over for- 
ty-two per cent for the rural districts. 
In addition to those already engaged 
in the profession that sought new po- 
sitions, we had 2530 new teachers that 
entered the field last year. 

The above situation might set the 
stage for unethical practices but this 
is not the history of the situation for 
in a large majority of the cases a pro- 
fessional attitude is maintained by 
teachers and administrators. The 
violation of fair practices in securing 
advancement does occur in some in- 
stances. Some cases of violations are 
due primarily to the lack of knowl- 
edge of proper procedure in obtain- 
ing a new position. Few cases are 
wilful and flagrant violations of the 
Code of Professional Standards and 
Ethics. 

The Code states: ‘‘It is perfectly 
proper at all times for teachers to 
seek preferment and promotion by 
legitimate means; but any sort of en- 
deavor to establish a reputation or to 
obtain a position by innuendo, exploi- 
tation, complimentary press notices, 
or advertisement, is undignified and 
non-professional.’’ In paragraph ten 
the Code reads ‘‘We believe that a 
teacher should take no step toward a 
specific position until the place has 
been declared officially, legally, and 
conclusively vacant.’? What are the 


sources of information upon which 4 
teacher may depend so that he or sh 
will not apply for a position that ha 
not been declared officially, legally 
and conclusively vacant? Probab) 
the first source of information shoul 
be from the person now in the pogi 
tion. A second reliable source of ix. 
formation would be the board of ed. 
ueation or the superintendent ¢ 
schools. A teacher may proceed witi 
confidence if the vacancy is confirmed 
by any of these sovrees. If the vacang 
is in a city system the superintenden: 
of schools is the first person the ap 
plicant should interview. The super 
intendent will then make suggestion 
to the applicant relative to furthe 
interviews. Of course, if the vacanc 
occurs in a rural school outside a con 
solidated district the board of educa 
tion will be the logical ones to whon 
application should be made. 

Teachers should not apply by mai 
or personally for every vacancy they 
learn about. If every teacher applie 
for several different positions this 
may lead to an exaggerated sense 
the number of available teachers. 4 
board of education may feel that 
there is an over-supply of teachers ani 
hence the teachers wage may suffe 
a cut. A teacher should most a 
suredly not send circular letters in a 
effort to secure employment. 

The eleventh paragraph of the Code 
of Professional Standards and Ethic 
reads: ‘‘It is unprofessional for 3 
teacher to underbid, knowingly, a r: 
val in order to secure a position.” h 
order for a teacher to render adequate 
service in the community it is neces 
sary for her to receive a salary sufi- 
cient to maintain a decent standari 
of living. Teachers surely do nt 
want salaries so low that creditable 
service cannot be given the district 
employing them.—I. F. 
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Piofessional 
Meetings 


[Z is possible that at present we 
have a tendency to have too many 
meetings and not enough of the right 
kind. Certain teachers are attending 
them most frequently and others 
rarely if at all. A city superintend- 
ent remarked only recently that he 
was so busy going to meetings that 
he didn’t have time to take care of 
his job. There are isolated rural, ele- 
mentary, and high school teachers 
seldom reached by any of them. Our 
meetings are becoming as departmen- 
talized in many instances as our in- 
structional materials themselves. 
Perhaps an active county commun- 
ity teachers association in every coun- 
ty is the way out of your dilemma. It 
is large enough to provide real stim- 
ulation and leadership and yet small 
enough to be meaningful to and re- 
quire participation of every teacher. 
It provides a set-up whereby teachers 
regardless of position can come to- 
gether and tackle in unison local, 
state, and federal problems facing 
public education as a whole. Why 
not have in every county that which 
is rapidly being developed in many 
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counties, a community teachers asso- 


ciation in every sense of the word? 
KE. K. 


Credit Due 
L us give credit where credit is 
due and say frankly that the teach- 
ers in the lower elementary grades 
have made the greatest strides as far 
as the vitalizing of content and the 
manner in which it is presented are 
concerned. It is interesting to note 
that as we go up the ladder from one 
grade to another the methods em- 
ployed by teachers become increas- 
ingly archaic and the materials pre- 
sented more and more traditional, 
generally speaking. 

If you are interested in observing 
a real learning institution which 
makes you want to start to school a- 
gain, visit the primary teacher. 

What is the explanation? Dozens 
of reasons might be suggested and 
perhaps a combination of all rather 
than any single one is the proper an- 
swer. There is no good cause why all 
teachers could not borrow with prof- 
it from the lower elementary teachers 
as far as methods and content aré in- 
volved. 

E. K. 


Our Responsibilities 


CHILD came running 
On a glorious quest 
I am seeking the way 
For things that are best. 


Where shall I find 
The road that leads there 


I 





stood looking at him 
And could only say 


where? 





From the way I had come 

Could I give him a clue 

And from my directions 

Would he find his way through? 
Lulu Babb, 
Lebanon, Missouri 








Art Develops 
Integrated 
Personalities 


‘Nothing in the world is single; 
All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle.’’ 


T LAST we have come to conceive of a 

child as a personality with all parts so 

closely related as to make separation 
impossible. Arthur Young has said ‘‘We 
wish to produce students with broad ex- 
periences in life together with the ability 
to integrate these experiences.’’ For many 
years each subject in the curriculum was 
considered separately with no thought of 
a possible correlation of subject matter. 
The idea of Art contributing anything to 
mathematics, or science contributing any- 
thing to Art was never thought possible. 
Art was a special subject for the few who 
showed ability to draw, but the idea of Art 
as a vital force in integrating the person- 
ality of a child is very recent and not yet 
grasped by many administrators and 
school boards. 


It is out of the many experiences of the 
child that grows his interests and desires 
for expression. Art is a very important 
experience and also a means of expression 
and is closely allied to English in many 
ways. They both strive to develop the 
child’s power of observation and imagina- 
tion. The junior and senior high school 
student is not emotionally stable and a 
great deal of release from tension is secured 
through expressing himself in writing and 
through various Art experiences. I have 
seen more than one student leave the math- 
ematics or Latin class with a definite in- 
erease in tension because of his inability 
to solve the problems before him. Not 
so in the Art class for there is something 
that each student can do with his hands 
as well as his mind which will give him a 
feeling of accomplishment and satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps he can’t paint a picture but 
he can model in clay, do some useful and 
attractive lettering, saw or carve something 
out of wood. In an academic class unless 
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By MARY HOWARD HIx 


it is in a very progressive school all stv. 
dents are supposed to be working on about 
the same thing whether it is a page o 
algebra problems, reading Hamlet or dis 
cussing the Battle of Bunker Hill. If yu 
had stepped into one of my Art classe 
today you would have seen many different 
projects being worked out at each student’ 
or group of students own rate of speed 
Take for example my third period senior 
high school class. At the first table yo 
would see a boy experiencing for the first 
time the use of oil paints and doing a good 
piece of work. Directly behind him sits a 
girl working in colored chalk, next is a 
girl whose table is piled with wood and she 
is hard at work with a saw. Not far away 
is a girl doing some very delicate pen work 
and a group of about ten boys are drawing 
on the board their original floor plans for 
a small house. As soon as they have fin- 
ished anyone in the room who is interested 
will offer constructive criticism of each 
plan. In another class you would see a 
new group doing something entirely differ. 
ent. To become an integrated personality 
the child must learn to analyze and eriti- 
cise himself, his work and his many social 
experiences and through Art he is helped 
to develop this ability. 

The child can never fit into the moder 
social pattern without the knowledge 
gained through the study of the culture, 
religion, and politics that have influenced 
his world that he finds himself a part of 
today. Through Art he learns what the 
artist has contributed and in history and 
other social science classes he learns how 
civilization has influenced the artist. The 
record of a country can be studied through 
the art that has been preserved in one 
form or another. 

The adjustment of his personality to that 
of others is one of the first things a child 
must learn if he is to fit into the group. 
The study of the contributions to art of 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Play- 
Ground 
Activities 


HE PLAYGROUND, as all teachers 

know, presents one of the major prob- 

lems of the school. Likewise teachers 
know that there are many ways to handle 
playground activities. The type of school, 
the type of community, the teacher, the pu- 
pils themselves, all these factors and more 
enter into the methods used on the play 
ground. For the purpose of this article, 
we shall divide the methods of handling 
playground activities into these three di- 


visions: first, the old method; second, the 
police method; and third, the teaching 
method. 


The Old Method 

In the old method the teacher stays in the 
building at the play periods. He is busy 
at his desk, glad for a few minutes respite 
when he can work or think without in- 
terruption. In this method the teacher 
turns loose the pupils and does nothing 
about their play until something happens. 
Teachers can’t be blamed so much for this 
attitude. They have so much to do, and 
so little time in which to do it. Back of 
our school is that long standing tradition 
of subject matter—it must be taught. 

The Police Method 

In the police method the teacher is pres- 
ent much of the time as an officer patrols 
his beat, or stands at his corner. The very 
presence of the teacher holds in check the 
rough and rowdy pupils. The teacher’s 
very presence says, ‘‘ Don’t fight,’’ ‘‘ Don’t 
hurt the younger children,’’ ete. The 


teacher present as a police officer is better 
than not being there at all, as far as ‘‘Law 
and Order’’ are concerned. 





Photo, Courtesy State Department of Education 


By A. M. HOWARD 


The Teaching Method 


The teaching method we shall now con- 
sider. In this method the teacher gives 
as much thought to playground situations 
and problems as to those of the classroom. 
Just as he gives whatever time is necessary 
to teach division of fractions he will give 
whatever time is needed to teach boys and 
girls how to play, to teach organized games, 
and to develop a wholesome attitude to- 
ward playing according to rules. The 
teaching of games should be done in the 
classroom, using classroom time just as 
you would for any other kind of school 
work. The rules are explained and all 
pupils prepared for the playground pe- 
riod. Play periods, noons, and recesses 
then become a kind of laboratory where 
a wholesome attitude is developed. At all 
times there is teacher supervision, not 
policing. Supervision accomplishes a re- 
sult so far superior to policing that there 
is no comparison to be made. In super- 
vision the teacher is positive, helpful, and 
is guiding the children into a more whole- 
some, happier way of life. 


Selection of Games 


In teaching games the teacher must have 
just as much interest and just as much 
enthusiasm as in his class work. The 
teacher needs to expect a return from the 
effort put forth on the playground in 
proportion to the genuine interest he has 
in girls and boys. As to what games to 
play, pupils, school, and teacher need to 
be taken into consideration. The prefer- 
ence of pupils, the enthusiasm of the teach- 
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er, and the ideas of the community will 
serve as guides. There need to be some 
games for older boys to play separately, 
likewise for older girls. There should be 
some also in which they may play together. 
For smaller pupils all games should be for 
both boys and girls. 

Supervision needs to be alert. An ex- 
ample: In a community where football had 
never been played, touch football was in- 
troduced, and was very much enjoyed by 
the older boys. Almost unconsciously how- 
ever it developed into regular football with 
clothes being torn and danger of severe 
injuries. 

You Can Justify Supervision 

What justification do we have for asking 
a teacher to assume this additional respon- 
sibility? Briefly this: Life is divided into 
two big problems, viz., making a living and 
living. The situations on the playground 
are real, lifelike, much more so than are 
our classroom situations. Surely one of 
man’s greatest problems in life is living 
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with his fellow man. On the playground, 
the teacher is helping directly to solve this 
very problem. Thomas Briggs says 
**Another duty of the school is to reveal 
higher activities and to make them both 
desired and to a maximum extent posi. 
ble.’ In purposeful, directed play th 
teacher is revealing higher types of ac. 
tivity and is making them desired and pos. 
sible. Children who are so taught and s» 
directed on the playground that they can 
and do play together happily and content. 
edly, are more apt to be able to live to. 
gether in the same manner. If further 
justification is needed it may be found in 
the fact that our pupils soon forget 80% 
of what we teach them in the classroom, 
Much of the English, much of the History, 
much of the Literature, slips from the 
memory soon after leaving the classroom. 
But on the playground if a boy is taught 
to be co-operative and helpful, the lesson is 
more apt to carry over because the setting 
is a more lifelike situation. 





ART DEVELOPS PERSONALITIES 


(Continued from page 146) 

each country will help the child develop 
an appreciation and a right attitude toward 
other people. Participation in the many 
activities carried on in the modern art class 
offers the child many more chances to 
improve his group adjustment than sitting 
in class trying to solve a page of geometry 
problems. 

During adolescence the child is going 
through various physical changes. He is 
both interested and afraid of his body and 
a great deal can be done to develop a right 
attitude toward sex and the power to use 
and control his body through science, phys- 
ical education, and Art. The time we de- 
vote in Art class to drawing the human 
figure is always an interesting and help- 
ful experience to the students. 

A genuine interest in the things around 
him is natural and desirable and through 
art experiences the child is lead to enjoy 
designing costumes and stage settings for 
school plays, contributing to the school pa- 
per and annual and making and lettering 
posters to advertise the many activities 
going on in our schools today. 


A great deal of the child’s character and 
personality depend on his activities at the 
present moment and since art is definitely 
related to each subject in his curriculum 
as well as surrounding him in his every day 
life I feel that Art is a tremendous force in 
integrating his personality. 


MY TEACHER 


F to me your ears you'll loan, 
I’ll read to you a little poem, 
The teacher of room three, 
Is as jolly and kind as ean be, 
But sometimes her face clouds with gloom, 
And she glances all ’round the room, 
It’s plain that she’s trying to see, 
Who the disorderly person can be, 
And then I get nervous and think, Oh gee, 
I wonder if she thinks it’s me. 
Then I hear her voice ring out, 
**What in the world is this noise about, 
If you keep this up I’ll be a wreck,”’ 
And then she starts to give us heck, 
Sez she, ‘‘I ought to wring your necks, 
But instead, I’ll have to give you checks.” 
Calvin Schoenebeck, 
Age 10 years—Grade VI 


Blow School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Code of Ethics for Schoolmen and Bookmen in Illinois 


Adopted by Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association November 18, 1938. 


F THE BOOK BUSINESS, throughout 

the country, were carried on according 

to this Code of Ethics, merit would have 
afar greater chance than it has had in the 
ast. 
, I am sure that every superintendent and 
every textbook committee in our state will 
be very much interested in reading this 
Code. 

Following are the seventeen (17) para- 
graphs which make up. this most outstand- 
ing Code of Ethics: 

I. The selection of textbooks is an im- 
portant educational undertaking to be car- 
ried out in a professional manner. The re- 
sponsibility and the authority should rest 
with the educational administration of the 
school system. 


Il. The purpose should be always the 
selection of the best textbooks for the use 
of the pupils. Hence, it is not ethical to 
make any effort to distribute the business 
among several competing publishers, or 
to give any consideration to personal likes 
and dislikes toward publishers’ represen- 
tatives. 

III. It is unethical for representatives 
to interfere with the relationship obtaining 
between superintendent and board of edu- 
cation; thus, it would be unethical to con- 
tact members of the board of education ex- 
tept upon request of superintendent. 

IV. It is neither ethical nor honest for 
asuperintendent or a member of a selecting 
committee to receive from a publisher any 
reward for services in the selection of text- 
books. 

VY. It is unethical for representatives or 
superintendents to circulate personal crit- 
lism or indulge in personalities in con- 
nection with textbook adoption. 

VI. It is not ethical for a representa- 
live to try to secure the appointment of 
idministrators or teachers to their regular 
positions or on textbook committees for 
the purpose of influencing the selection of 
textbooks in his favor, or to try to influence 
the election of members of school boards. 

VII. It is not ethical to interview teach- 
rs without prior consent of their superi- 
ws or to try to secure information about 
secret committees. 


VIII. It is not ethical to utilize the in- 
fluence of organizations of laymen to se- 
cure adoptions or to appeal to secretarian 
prejudices in meeting competition. 

IX. It is in general an undignified prac- 
tice for an author to use his professional 
position to try to secure adoption of his 
textbook through field work, professional 
addresses, or classroom instruction. | 

X. While it may not be unethical to 
make use of secret committees in the selec- 
tion of textbooks, there is considerable 
sentiment against such committees and evi- 
dence to show that genuine secrecy is not 
often attained; and it is charged that fre- 
quently the intent of the secrecy is to con- 
ceal an unethical selection. 

XI. The superintendent is justified in 
taking drastic measures if the conduct of 
the bookmen falls below the high standards 
of practices for transacting public busi- 
ness. 

XII. It is unethical to give opportunity 
to some bookmen to present the merits of 
their books and not to give this opportunity 
to others. Similarly, it is unethical to give 
confidentially to some bookmen informa- 
tion which is withheld from others. 

XIII. It is not ethical to favor local 
authors unless their textbooks are as good 
as other competing textbooks. 


XIV. It is neither legal nor ethical to 
reproduce, whether by printing or mimeo- 
graphing, any material covered by copy- 
right unless expressly permitted by the 
holder of the copyright. This applies to 
books adopted as well as books not adopted. 

XV. It should be considered ethical for 
a bookman to bring to the attention of the 
superintendent any unethical practices of 
a textbook committee. 


XVI. It is unethical for a superintend- 
ent to request, or a representative to of- 
fer, free desk copies, free textbooks for in- 
digent pupils, or any other concession be- 
yond the prices listed with the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

XVII. It 4s unethical for a superintend- 
ent or members of a selecting committee 
to sell examination textbooks furnished by 
the publisher. 
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One 
Big Family 
On The Farm 


HE ‘‘COTTAGE PLAN’’ in the insti- 

tutional care of delinquents has proved 

of great value in the development of 
the boys, according to Mr. Howard Bishop, 
Superintendent of the McCune Home for 
Boys. 

The McCune Home, a farm covering 
approximately two hundred acres, is on 
the highway, several miles east of Inde- 
pendence, Mo. The cottages are grey 
stone, and many gravel paths wind in and 
out among the towering trees and gar- 
den plots. 

Mr. Bishop is tall and ruddy faced, 
frank and sincere, seemingly a man of 
plain facts. He wore a soft slouch hat, a 
blue polo shirt and casual gray slacks. 

‘*We imitate the family set up,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘each of the eight cottages 
has twenty-five boys, with a master, a ma- 
tron and a cook in charge. Boys of differ- 
ent ages, from 7 to 17, live in each cottage, 
just like older and younger brothers.’’ 

‘**T think lots of the boys, and I trust 
them, too, but I don’t take any chances,”’ 
he laughed, as he handed the visitor the 
keys that had been inadvertently left in 
the ear. 

‘*You’ll get a better idea of the cottages, 
if you go through one of them,’” he sug- 
gested, as we went up on the wide front 
porch. 

‘‘This is the recreation and dining hall 
combined,’’ he pointed out as we entered 
a large room with long table and chairs of 
various sizes. 

‘‘After their supper is cleared away, the 
boys like to read here,’’ he explained as 
he showed us the walls lined with books, 
and the large lamps swinging low from the 
ceiling, ‘‘they play table games until 7:30, 
and then study an hour before bedtime.’’ 

As we moved down the hall, he indicated 
the staff office and living quarters on the 
other side, and the kitchen to the rear. 

‘“‘This stair goes up to the sleeping 
poreh,’’ he explained, as he led us up to 
another large airy room, lined with double 
deck beds, neatly made with white covers. 
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By MARGUERITE KINGMAN, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


On our way down, he indicated the bath 
rooms on either side of the stair. 

From the porch of the cottage, he pointed 
out the school house down near the en- 
trance gate, which ‘‘has all the grades, 
and two years of High School—a regular 
part of the Kansas Gity system,’” he proud- 
ly asserted. 

**Maybe you’d like to stop down there on 
your way back,’’ he added, ‘‘and look at 
the little Indian camp in the sand box and 
the pictures of the birds and butterflies 
pinned over the blackboard, that they made 
for nature study. And if you do, be sure 
to look in the manual training room, and see 
all the gadgets they make.”’ 

As we walked down the cottage steps, 
he showed us a large white frame house in 
about the center of the grounds with the 
information, ‘‘This is where I live, that 
is, on the first floor—the upper part is the 
emergency hospital, we have a boy up there 
now with what looks like the hives, but 
we’re not taking any chances until the doe. 
tor makes his regular check-up tomorrow.” 

He was very proud of the Red Cross 
first aid station in the front hall of his 
quarters, completely fitted out with supply 
eabinet on one side and waiting room 
bench on the other. 

On the back part of the farm, he pointed 
out the long steamspouting laundry, the 
squat spreading dairy barn and the ad- 
joining stables. 

**The boys manage everything—with sv- 
pervision, of course—the laundry where 
they do up those white bed spreads every 
week, the gardens and the small fields, and 
the store room or commissary, where they 
inventory and check out supplies for the 
cottages. Some of the boys even mend their 
worn unionalls, and others make dishrags 
and dust-clothes from the ones that are 
worn too badly, for the housekeepers and 
cooks. ”’ 

As we stood by the ear, we chatted about 
the boys in general. Mr. Bishop said that 
their sentences were indeterminate, and 


(Continued next page) 
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Pettis County 
Rural Education 


Conference Held 


F. SCOTTEN, County Superin- 

tendent of Schools and Chester R. 

Crain, president of the Pettis Coun- 
ty Teachers Association collaborated with 
Heber U. Hunt, superintendent of the 
Sedalia school system in planning this 
meeting to which teachers, schoolboard 
members and patrons were invited. The 
people of the rural areas held their meet- 
ings in connection with the meeting of the 
Sedalia Community Teachers Association, 
the rural people being invited to attend the 
Sedalia meeting addressed by Dr. John 
Rufi of the University of Missouri, and 
the Sedalia teachers, in turn, being welcome 
to attend any of the addresses planned for 
the county group. 

The purpose of this Educational Con- 
ference was to better inform the citizens of 
the educational program being sponsored 
in the county which includes phases of 
work relating to health, Parent-Teacher 
work, Agricultural Extension Service, 
music, art, library service, and education. 

This conference included a regular meet- 
ing of the Pettis County teachers as well 
as the annual school board convention. 
Twenty-six persons appeared on the pro- 
gram giving forty-minute addresses or 
demonstrations. From the group, persons 
present could attend their choice of six 
of the forty-minute sessions. The real value 
of the Educational Conference over the 
usual annual school board convention or 
teachers’ meeting was that each individual 
person was privileged to choose from the 
subjects discussed the ones most closely 
approaching his needs and interests. From 
observation and conversation with persons 
present the program as a whole was in- 
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By MARJORIE NEFF HOY, 
State Department of Education 


teresting, educational, and _ successful; 
however, Mr. Scotten and Mr. Crain feel 
that there were some disadvantages. As 
an example, some of the sections had a 
rather disappointingly small number of 
visitors while other sections of the meet- 
ing were so well attended that the rooms 
were overfilled and people were not priv- 
ileged to hear the address of their choice. 


The placing of the program on such an 
inclusive educational basis not only served 
to inform many teachers and school board 
members, but also adequately acquainted 
many patrons, P.-T. A. workers and com- 
munity leaders with the county educational 
program. Another advantage of the pro- 
gram was the opportunity given to the 
speakers on the program, interested in cer- 
tain phases of education, to hear talks and 
demonstrations in other fields. By using 
the high school as a meeting place, rather 
than the assembly room of the court house 
where such meetings are usually held, 
enough classrooms were available to enable 
speakers who had such materials to set up 
displays and also to assign rooms according 
to the size of the anticipated audience. 

Mr. Scotten was so confident of the suc- 
cess of a program of this nature that, if 
privileged, he would attempt to have a sim- 
ilar program, making slight adjustments. 

The most significant part of the confer- 
ence is that it makes it possible to conven- 
iently bring the educational program being 
offered in the county not only to the teach- 
ers and school board members but to other 
citizens as well. Approximately 500 peo- 
ple attended this conference, of which 
number 350 to 400 were from rural and 
town areas outside Sedalia. 





One Big Family on the Farm 
that “‘the parents were on probation some- 
limes, just like the boys.’’ 

About two hundred boys are there now, 
ent directly from the Juvenile Court, some 
from neglected homes, some because of de- 
linquent behavior and others without homes 
of any sort. Sometimes the parents qual- 


ify before the boys, and most of them man- 
age to re-establish the home, with the ap- 
proval of the Juvenile Court and the Su- 
perintendent of McCune. 

Some of the boys are placed on farm 
jobs, others in laundries or grocery stores. 
But until such time, they are all busy mem- 
bers of a large family on the farm. 
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Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


By L. B. Maupin, Principal 
Belle High School 


NE OF THE MOST important and 

neglected phases of the publie school 

system is an adequate and honest in- 
terpretation program. 

Such a program is of far greater value 
than usually supposed by the average 
school administrator, especially is this true 
in the smaller school systems. Probably 
seventy-five per cent of all the public 
schools’ difficulties in connection with the 
public are due to poor interpretation on 
the part of the school officials. 

Public schools are supported by public 
taxes and the taxpayer has a right to know 
the nature and purpose of the school pro- 
gram. If the public is intelligently and 
honestly informed concerning these things 
they will usually be behind such a program 
to a much greater extent. 

It is human nature to be suspicious of 
things that we know little about. This 
is the reason in so many cases that the pub- 
lic has a suspicious rather than a cooper- 
ative attitude toward the local school and 
its program. We often hear the criticism 
*“‘the modern school with its new fangle 
time and money wasting frills and ideas.’’ 
This type of criticism invariably arises 
from an inadequate understanding and im- 
proper interpretation of the nature and 
purpose of the school program. 


The Nature of the Program 

The philosophy of such a program may 
be given as follows: 

1. It should be continuous. 

It should not come periodically or only 
during special occasions, such as voting 
bond issues and the like. Some phase of 
such a program should be developed each 
month of the school year. 

2. It should be honest. 

It should not be used to develop half 
truths or to formulate false opinions, but 
should give an honest conception of the 
needs and purposes of the school. 

3. It should be inclusive. 

It should include every phase of the 
school life. It has been found that patrons 


of the public schools are more interestej 
in topies relating to the instructional pro 
gram than to any other type of school ae 
tivity. These topics in order of interes 
shown may be listed as follows: 


(a) Pupil progress and achievement. 
(b) Methods of instruction. 

(ec) Courses of study. 

(d) Value of education. 

(e) Discipline and behavior. 

(f) School officials. 

(g) Attendance. 

(h) Buildings and building program. 


(i) Business and finance. 


(j) Board of education. 
(k) Parent Teachers Association. 
(1) Extra-curricular activities. 


It is interesting to note that extra-currie. 
ular activities rank at the bottom of the list 
in interest. This would indicate that w 
have been making a grave mistake in over. 
emphasizing these activities. We should 
give the public information they are most 
interested in. 

4. It should be understandable. 

The program should be clear and concise 
It should not be a mixture of complicated 
technical terms hard for laymen to under 
stand. 

5. It should reach everyone in the com- 
munity. 

It should be directed not only to the ps 
trons of the school but to every member 
of the community taking into consideration 
the ranges of intelligence and education. 

6. It should be dignified but aggressive. 
The program should be aggressive but not 
to the point of being obnoxious. Wher 
ever propaganda is employed the dignity of 
such a program is lost. The public wil 
not approve of such organs of propaganda 
as ‘‘Name Calling’’ ‘‘Mud Slinging” 
**Flag Waving’’ and ‘‘False Patriotism” 
used to camouflage the issue at hand. 

7. We should use every facility at hand. 


No possibility or factor is too remote t 
be considered of importance in develop 
ing such a program. 
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Qualifications of the Director 

An interpretation program to be success- 
ful must have definite organization and a 
competent director. The director of such 
a program must possess certain qualifica- 
tions, namely: 

1. He must understand human nature. 
He must know people of every condition, 
class, kind and their habits of thought. 

2. He must know the schools, their pur- 
poses, problems and achievements. He 
must be familiar with the control of schools 
and be able to interpret their devices. 

3. He must understand interpretation 
and how it may successfully be brought 
about. 

4. He must be a man of vision in or- 
der to see the part that public education 
has to play in society. 

No exact plan of organization will fit 
every school. Each school system must 
work out a program adapted to their par- 
ticular situation. 

Committees may be appointed and given 
definite duties to perform in relation to the 
program. 


Cooperation of All is Needed 


These committees, no matter how exten- 
sive or well organized, alone cannot consti- 
tute the machinery of such a program. 
Every agency within the school must be 
employed. 

They may be listed as follows: 

1. The school board. 

The board must determine the general 
policies to be followed. 

2. Superintendent of Schools. 

The authority for the execution of such 
a program should be vested in the super- 
intendent and he should be constantly in 
contact with the director of the program 
of interpretation. A great deal of the ulti- 
mate success of such a program depends di- 
rectly on him. 

3. The Principal. 

He should occupy a key position as he is 
closely in touch with the teachers and prob- 
lems of the school. 

4. Teachers. 

The teachers are the very heart of such a 
program for they are nearest the pupils 
-_ consequently in close contact with the 
ome. 
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5. Non-professional Employees. 

Non-professional employees, such as jan- 
itors, custodians, school nurses and attend- 
ance Officers cannot be overlooked as they 
are in close contact with the school and 
community. These employees have often 
lived in the community longer than any of 
the school executives or teachers and con- 
sequently are in close touch with public 
opinion. 

6. Pupils. 

The pupil is one of the most potent of 
public relations agents as he forms the 
main link between the school and home. 

Other important agencies that may be 
employed in this program are: 

1. The Public Press. 

2. School publications, such as school 
newspaper, annual report, monthly reports. 

3. Pupil publications, as magazines, an- 
nuals, handbooks. 

4. Exhibits, demonstrations, open house. 

5. Community agencies as Mothers 
Clubs, Parent Teacher Associations, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lions Club, American 
Legion. 

6. Outside agencies, N. E. A. American 
Education Week. 

7. Radio, movies, speeches. 

8. House Organs. 

9. Attendance Officer. 

10. School nurse and visiting teachers. 
11. Report cards and notices. 

12. School visitation. 

13. Visits to homes of parents. 

14. Leaflets in general. 

15. School banquets. 

16. Athletics. 

If every school, no matter how large or 
small, would develop an intelligent and 
honest program of interpretation a great 
many of the difficulties now existing be- 
tween the schools and the public would be 
automatically taken care of. 


The price of neglect is much greater than 
school officials ordinarily realize. If we 
are to cope with certain agencies attempt- 
ing to undermine the sources of revenue 
and progress of the modern public school, 
we must inform the public promptly and 
intelligently concerning the purposes and 
needs of the modern school system. 
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Department 
Of Elementary 
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School Principals Meet 3, soun p. mexay, secretan 


PPROXIMATELY one hundred peo- 

ple attended the all-day spring meet- 

ing of the Department, functioning 
for the first time under the new constitu- 
tion, held at Columbia, Saturday, March 
18, 1939. Officers for the coming year 
were elected; reports by the Executive 
Committee and the various district presi- 
dents were presented. Dean Theo. W. H. 
Irion, in his weleoming address, set the 
stage for the ‘‘Progressive Education’’ 
theme which was carried on by panel dis- 
cussion and addresses. Columbia Public 
Schools furnished the musical program. 
Miles C. Thomas, outgoing President, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

Dr. Frank H. Gorman, of Columbia, was 
elected President; Miss Emma O. Mumm, 
of St. Joseph, Vice-President; and Mr. 
John P. McKay, of Jennings, Secretary- 
Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The various presidents of the district 
organizations reported on the ‘‘state of the 
nation”’ in their own districts. 

Mr. P. G. Buckles presided during the 
panel discussion. Dr. Dewey Smith pre- 
sented a working philosophy for progres- 
sive educators. Miss Frances Carey ex- 
plained how some of the new ideas worked 
in Kansas City. Dr. R. V. Cramer stressed 
the importance of operating schools in a 
democratic manner. 

In an address, ‘‘What I Want in an Ele- 
mentary Principal,’’ Superintendent Fred 
Miller, of Normandy, said: ‘‘I want my 
principal to be well trained and to continue 
his education after he is through school. 
I want every child and teacher under his 
direction to feel as if he or she is wanted 


and needed. I want my principal to be 
fair and impartial. If anyone is shown 
special consideration, let it be the river rat 
rather than the school board president's 
child.”’ 

Mr. George R. Johnson, Director of Tests 
and Measurements in St. Louis, spoke on 
the subject of I. Q.’s, emphasizing very 
strongly their weaknesses if used as the 
final estimate of the child. Two people may 
have the same I. Q. and be as different as 
day and night. Their personality, atti- 
tude, and response on different areas of 
the test, may be totally different. A case 
in point is a girl with an I. Q. of 124, but 
with a slow time reaction, and with little 
mathematical ability. Although the I. Q 
suggests Ph. D. ealiber, she would prob- 
ably flunk college algebra. 


Mr. T. J. Walker, Secretary of the Mis 
souri State Teachers Association, was 
rather pessimistic in regard to school leg- 
islation. We present a good legislative 
program and see it whittled and whittled 
until very little of the program remains. 
He predicted success for the county su- 
perintendents’ bill, and believed the cus- 
tomary one-third of the general revenue 
for schools would prevail. The teacher re- 
tirement bill, he believed, is dead. 


The music furnished by the Columbia 
Public Schools under the direction of Joe 
Miller Barnes and Flossie McDonald was 
very entertaining. ‘‘Shortnin’ Bread’’ was 
most appreciated by the audience. 

The next meeting of the Department of 


Elementary Principals will be at the M 
S. T. A. meeting next fall, in St. Louis. 





. The program of our educational system must, therefore, not only provide curricula 
suited to the vocational and professional aptitudes of individual students, but it must 
explore the wide realm of cultural interests. Discovering and developing such interests 
in individuals should be a continuous process from kindergarten through university. 


—George F. Zook 
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What 
Of Our 


Crippled Children? 


RECENT BULLETIN issued from the 

office of Dr. J. W. Studebaker, Com- 

missioner of Education, on the subject 
of the education of exceptional children, 
summarizes the recommendations of va- 
rious committees on the question of de- 
sirable practices in any state or local pro- 
gram that presupposes adequate facilities 
for these groups. One of the recommen- 
dations among eight carefully prepared 
proposals follows: 

‘‘When the establishment of special class- 
es is not feasible, it is the responsibility of 
the teacher and the administrative and 
supervisory officers to make some other 
type of adjustment appropri- 
ate to the needs of each 
ehild.”’ 

We have long held that 
teachers with imagination 
and insight could do some- 
thing about the hundreds of 
crippled children scattered 
throughout Missouri who are 
deprived of an education pri- 
marily because they do not‘ 
fit into the pattern of educa- 
tional facilities offered the 
normal child. And now this 
committee of specialists in 
education places the responsibility square- 
ly on their shoulders. 

A ease in point is the child unable to 
dimb the stairs in order to attend high 
school classes. An alert teacher we be- 
lieve will find means within the student 
body to carry him up the stairs and to 
give such other assistance as he may need 
during the day. Such service may also be 
a part of the character development the 
school is responsible for and an excellent 
opportunity to exercise it in a practical 
fashion. 

The work the Missouri Society for Crip- 
pled Children has done in rural Missouri 
the past ten years has brought it in con- 
tact with hundreds of children with nor- 





By ALBERTA CHASE, Secretary 


mal mentalities but afflicted with spastic 
paralysis who have been deprived of a pub- 
lie school education because teacher or prin- 
cipal feared the child would disturb the 
routine of school life. According to a dis- 
tinguished specialist in Baltimore this 
group of children is as large as those af- 
flicted with infantile paralysis and not more 
than a third of them are below average 
mentality. Yet we believe it the excep- 
tional practice among public school au- 
thorities to admit these children to the reg- 
ular grades. The story of one of the ex- 
ceptions came to us the other day through 
the committee we had organized in a north- 
eastern county. 


A young pupil was admit- 
ted to the lower grades in 
spite of his inability to ex- 
press himself plainly enough 
to be understood by the teach- 
er. She studied him for a 
period and then helped him 
to procure a typewriter. He 
eventually learned to write 
on it by using two fingers on 
each hand. He could get 
about only with the greatest 
difficulty and the spastic con- 
dition of his legs and arms 
was increased when the give and take of 
school life increased his nervous tensions. 
Yet with the encouragement the first teach- 
er and those following her gave him he 
finished high school reciting all of his 
lessons with the aid of the battered type- 
writer. Finally he decided that he want- 
ed to go into the chicken business and with 
the help of one of our county committees 
he is now independent and happy in a 
vocation that fits his handicap. He has 
had several fortunate opportunities since 
he graduated from high school, but 
the most important factor in his success, 
as he readily admits, was that first teach- 
er who recognized his ability and who was 
willing to give him ‘“‘special education’’ 
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along with her usual responsibilities as 
a public school teacher to the normal child. 

You may have heard the radio series in- 
augurated over KMOX and KMBC re- 
cently and entitled ‘“‘BRIGHT HORI- 
ZONS.’’ If you listened to the stories of 
Joyce Baker and John Marden you learned 
what has happened to many of our chil- 
dren who have at last had their chance in 
life before it was entirely too late. Un- 
fortunately these were not just isolated 
‘‘eases,’’ taken from the imagination of 
the famous authors who so generously 
contributed their time to present the stor- 
ies in attractive form for us. They were 
actually built around the life-experience 
of real children residing in rural Missouri 

. . With names and places camou- 
flaged so as to save the youngsters’ em- 
barrassment and were told in an 
effort to bring about better understanding 
of their difficulties. 

The sad truth is that parents and teach- 
ers alike do not always have the informa- 
tion at hand that will prevent the trag- 
edies so narrowly averted in the radio 
stories referred to above. Those working 
with crippled children in Missouri today 
know that for every story ending happily 
for a crippled child, there are many sim- 
ilar cases, if we could unearth all of them, 
that are tragedies in the making. There 
are children going to school with such ap- 
parently minor difficulties as an inconsid- 
erable limp or a slight curvature of the 
spine who should be taken to a specialist at 
once so that he may prescribe the neces- 
sary treatment before major deformity 
becomes well established. 

Service is Inadequate 

We have a few private hospitals like 
Merey in Kansas City and Shriners’ in 
St. Louis that are taking some children 
from rural Missouri with orthopedic de- 
formity. But it is estimated that there are 
10,000 cripples under 15 years of age in 
the state. So with the large city service 
as well as the children from other states 
that these hospitals treat it can readily 
be seen that they cannot begin to handle 
the problem. 

Many of you are familiar with the ex- 
cellent state hospital at Columbia and its 
allied hospitals in Kansas City, Saint Louis 
and Saint Joseph. Perhaps you have 
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thought that the balance of the crippled 
children of Missouri were being cared for 
there. But let us look at the facts in the 
ease. According to University authoritig 
there were 606 crippled children cared fo 
under its direction last year. Thre 
months before the 1939 session of the leg. 
islature met, however, funds were prac. 
tically exhausted and work had to be dis. 
continued. Furthermore, they estimate 
that the children cared for during on 
year represent only 6% of all of the crip. 
pled children to be treated at state ex. 
pense. 

Judging from such facts concerning the 
few private hospitals accepting these chil. 
dren free of charge and the inadequate ap. 
propriations for the one tax-supported 
agency—the University of Missouri, av 
thorized to treat crippled children—ean 
we worry about duplication of effort or 
any alleged competition between the 
agencies or institutions in the field? 

Officially the state of Kansas with on 
half of Missouri’s population cared for 
1,178 crippled children during 1937 ané 
Oklahoma with two thirds of our popu 
lation gave hospital and other services t 
1,600. During a similar period Missouri 
treated just 606 crippled children at state 
expense. Yet Missouri is far beyond ¢ 
ther of these states in medical and hos 
pital equipment of the sort that applia 
to afflicted children. The answer to the 
question as to where the difference lies, we 
believe is to be found in a lack of under. 
standing of the need for expansion and in- 
creased support along lines already lain 
down. 

Teachers Can Help 

Now that we are approaching Crippled 
Children’s Week, the week prior to Easter, 
there are at least two elements of this 
somewhat complicated problem relating 
to crippled children which teachers might 
well inform themselves upon and then seek 
to promulgate in their districts. Greater 
financial support to all agencies and insti 
tutions furnishing free care to these chil 
dren is a prime requisite. That includes 
not only the private hospitals opening the 
door to these children, it means also our 
one state institution, the University Hos 
pital in Columbia and its affiliated cor 
valescent home. Teachers can perform 
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, real service in explaining the need in 
this field alone. And the other feature of 
the work which should appeal especially 
to the teaching profession has to do with 
the extension of educational facilities to 
all crippled children in the state in accord- 
ance with their mental and physical ca- 
pacities. Special schools and classes such 
as the four largest cities now have will 
necessarily develop slowly and only as 
sufficient funds are forthcoming for their 
maintenance. But an immediate meeting 
of the needs of hundreds of these children 
can. be effected through special arrange- 
ments in regular school classes to include 
the children who properly belong there. As 
the office of the Commissioner of Education 
has indicated, parents, teachers, and school 
administrators should work together in 
planning for those pupils who do not fit 
the pattern of every-day school life. 
Further Organization Needed 

It is the belief of those who direct the 
york of the Missouri Society for Crippled 
Children that the most effective way to se- 
mre some of the benefits referred to above 
for the hundreds of crippled children we 
have around us, is through the County 
Committee for Crippled Children. Their 
dogan is, ‘‘A county committee for erip- 
jled children in every county of Missouri 
vefore 1940.’’ Through these committees, 
it is hoped, the attention of parents and 
workers alike will be directed not upon 
institutions, buildings, or any of the in- 
aimate objects they contact from time 
to time, but instead upon the crippled 
child himself, back in the village or farm 
where he resides, and in the family en- 
vironment that carries with it the despair 
w hope of his existence. As one wise teach- 


New R. J. De Lano 
School, Kansas City 


~ 
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er has said, ‘‘Measures must, and can be 
found, which will reach the handicapped 
child in rural and village communities. A 
technique can be worked out which will 
remove the present neglect of the handi- 
eapped child in the smaller community. 
When a special class cannot be provided, 
a special program for the individual child 
must be created.’’* And another teacher, 
long experienced in medical social work 
carries the thought further with the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The rural child who is crip- 
pled needs more than ever, the opportuni- 
ties which will equip him for a life of sat- 
isfaction, which is not dependent on hard 
physical farm work, which will not leave 
him isolated and resourceless in a social 
milieu, which has less to offer the physically 
limited individual than it does his unhand- 
icapped neighbor. Emotional balance and 
maturity, intellectual growth, touch with 
other people through school, church, and 
recreational resources, means of occupa- 
tional training and placement, all are es- 
pecially needed for the rural crippled 
child. There the natural opportunity, in 
regard to any of these activities is not ex- 
istant—a special program for the indi- 
vidual child must be created.’” 

It is the hope of those directing the work 
of the Missouri Society for Cripppled Chil- 
dren that every teacher in the state will 
join the movement in some active fashion 
for improving the condition of Missouri’s 
crippled children. For next to parents 
themselves, teachers hold the key position 
in the battle being fought to prevent de- 
formity in children. 


1Gessell. 
2Grace Ferguson—What Constitutes Ade- 
quate After Care For the Crippled Child. 
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Boys’ State 
By HARRY GAMBREL 


HE STRENGTH of any nation is not 

to be measured by the size of the 

armed forces of the Nation alone— 
the Army, Navy, or Air Forces—but it 
lies in the character, honor, courage, de- 
votion, intelligence, loyalty, and the sin- 
cerity of its citizenship. A Nation is only 
as strong as its citizenship is strong. Cit- 
izenship, in addition to its various privi- 
leges, carries with it corresponding duties 
and obligations. A man is a good citizen 
only when he understands his government, 
when he recognizes his duties and his re- 
sponsibilities to his government, when he 
participates in its problems, shares in its 
burdens, protects its good name and con- 
tributes to the richness of its life. 

So that citizens may be prepared to as- 
sume the responsibilities of citizenship, 
with a realization of that responsibility, 
it is necessary that the young boy of today, 
the citizen and office-holder of tomorrow, 
understands the structure of his govern- 
ment, that he know about its separation of 
powers, that he be familiar with the va- 
rious political subdivisions thereof, that he 
know the many offices and the duties, the 
powers and the limitations of the several 
offices. 


The Educational Program 

The Boys’ State was founded in order 
to encourage and develop an interest in, 
and encourage further study of these 
problems, beyond that which the high 
school boy studies in the civics and history 
eourses. Briefly, the Boys’ State is a pro- 
gram of education. Frankly, it is an 
Americanism propaganda; it is a course 
in practical civics; in substance, its pur- 
pose is to teach the youth of today, and 
especially the youth of high school age, 
that there is nothing wrong with our form 
of government, that it has not outworn 
its usefulness, that it is just as useful and 
just as practical now as the day it was 
founded ; that all it needs is an intelligent 
citizenry and a clean, honest, impartial 
and fair administration. 

In the Boys’ State, the boys have their 
own city, county and state governments. 


They elect their own city, county and state 
officials. They learn the duties of the va. 
rious public offices; their functions, thei 
limitations and their powers. They hay 
their own Legislature, introduce and argue 
their own bills; they have their own city 
councils, their own city officials. They 
make and enforce ordinances regulatir: 
their cities and conduct their own ele. 
tions. They have their own police force 
courts, and administer justice. The bor 
has a chance to learn for himself that his 
government is just what he makes it. 


States Begin Organization 

The Pioneer Boys State’ Camp was in. 
augurated at the State Fair grounds a 
Springfield, Illinois during the early sun- 
mer of 1935. Out of this experiment 
laboratory evolved the well organized pra. 
tical school of instruction that has r. 
ceived the approval and favorable com. 
ment of prominent educators, industrial. 
ists, labor and civic leaders throughout the 
country. 

At the close of the 1935 Boys’ State the 
Peoria State Convention of the America 
Legion went on record by directing its del- 
egates to the national convention in &. 
Louis to offer Boys’ State to the Ne 
tional Organization of the American le 
gion as a part of the National Americap- 
ism Program. 

The St. Louis Convention approved the 
Illinois plan and the Illinois Department 
supplied the National Americanism Con- 
mission with such materials, plans, ani 
programs available so that other state 
interested in the project might develop 
the project ; making such changes as woul 
be necessary in each state to meet the prob- 
lems of that state. 

In 1936 Ohio, West Virginia, and Pen 
sylvania, along with Illinois, operated 
Boys’ States. All camps were successfully 
conducted, and a widespread general it 
terest in the movement followed the closing 
of the camps in these states. This interest 
was manifested by the numerous inquiries 
made at National Headquarters, and at ou 
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own Department Headquarters at Bloom- 
ington. 

At the suggestion of the National Amer- 
jean Director, Homer Chailaux, a Boys’ 
State Conference was called in Chicago on 
March 7, 1937, to which all states inter- 
ested in the promotion of a Boys’ State 
were invited to send delegates. Fifteen 
states were represented at the conference 
either by their Department Commander or 
their Americanism Chairman, or by both 
officers. 

At this conference, experiences were 
compared by the States that had operated 
the Boys’ State, inquiries were made by the 
States contemplating operating the plan, 
and out of the conference came informa- 
tion and ideas helpful and beneficial to all 
of the States. 

The year of 1937 saw the following states 
operating Boys’ State: Illinois, Pennsyl- 
yania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, California, and Oregon. Other states 
were engaged in the process of preparation 
for their camp but postponed their first 
encampment until 1938 because of insuf- 
ficient time for preparation. 


Missouri Joins the Movement 


The first Missouri Boys’ State was held at 
Fulton, Missouri, June 18 to 25th, 1938, us- 
ing the facilities and equipment of the 
School for the Deaf with one hundred and 
ninety-two boys in attendance, sponsored 
by leading civie and service clubs, Ameri- 
can Legion Posts, and 40 and 8 Voitures 
throughout the State of Missouri. Upon 
arrival at camp on Saturday, June 18th, 
the boys were immediately assigned to 
their respective Cities and Counties to take 
up citizenship in Missouri Boys’ State. 

The State was divided into Counties 
named after famous Missouri Military he- 
res. The counties were divided into two 
cities each and the cities named after early 
Missouri Legislators, Governors, and States- 
men. Each city was in charge of a senior 
councilor. Two extra councilors were as- 
signed to each county to assist in the de- 
velopment of some special phase of State 
Government. The senior councilors were, 
with few exceptions, Legionnaires. Most 
of them were either practicing lawyers or 
high school teachers who specialized in the 
teaching of civics, political science and 
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government. The State Supreme Court, 
the State Senate, and House of Representa- 
tives were in charge of councilors experi- 
enced in the functioning of these most im- 
portant departments of State Government. 

At the general assembly Sunday evening, 
June 19th, the object and purpose of the 
Boys’ State and the rules pertaining to the 
camp were explained. After a lecture on 
the election laws of the State of Missouri, 
nominating petitions for the various offices 
were circulated and a feverish activity pre- 
vailed on the part of those individuals and 
their followers who were offering their 
services to the interests of the public wel- 
fare. Impromptu parades were started by 
the followers of the various candidates; 
signs, placards and even hand bills, and 
election cards were in evidence. It was 
obvious that the preparations for the cam- 
paigns were made by many boys before 
leaving home as evidenced by what took 
place. 

There are two political parties in the 
Boys’ State: the Nationalists and the Fed- 
eralists. One’s party affiliation is not a 
matter of choice. On registering each boy 
receives a registration number. If his num- 
ber is odd he is a Nationalist, if even, he 
is a Federalist. Neither the names or any 
of the issues in controversy between the 
two major political parties in the State and 
Nation are permitted in Boys’ State. The 
boys develop their own party platforms and 
their own controversial issues. The ‘gen- 
eral election was held on Monday, June 20. 
The installation of State Officers took place 
at the evening assembly on Tuesday, June 
21, and all City and County officers were 
installed and began functioning Wednes- 
day morning, June 22nd. Charles Rich- 
ardson of Kansas City, Missouri was elected 
the Governor of the First Missouri Boys’ 
State. ; 

Before a boy could practice law before 
any of the courts of record at Boys’ State, 
it was first necessary that he attend the law 
school and successfully complete the course 
therein offered and then be admitted to 
practice by the Supreme Court of Boys’ 
State. 

Each boy received a certificate of attend- 
ance showing that he attended the 1938 
Boys’ State and specifying thereon the of- 
fices or commissions that he held. Each 
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boy likewise received a standard Boys’ State 
Insignia—a white enameled lapel button 
in the shape of the State of Missouri en- 
grossed with the emblem of the American 
Legion. 

The afternoon program at Boys’ State 
was devoted to a comprehensive Athletic 
Program under the direction of competent 
coaches and instructors. The swimming 
pool and tennis courts at Fulton were the 
most popular attractions during these pe- 
riods. 

The evening programs were devoted to 
a review of the days work and accomplish- 
ments, moving pictures, stunt shows, and 
guest speakers and other entertainments. 

The physical facilities of the School for 
the Deaf under direction of its Superin- 
tendent Mr. Truman Ingle, and the high 
moral and cultural atmosphere of the City 
of Fulton including Westminister and Wil- 
liam Woods College, were especially well 
adapted for the conduct of the first Mis- 
souri Boys’ State and contributed greatly 
to its success. 

Under constant medical supervision and 
eare and participating in the abundant and 
carefully prepared food, planned by the 
camp dietician, not a single boy was sick, 
injured or otherwise incapacitated during 
the entire camp and most boys gained from 
two to eight pounds during their stay at 
Fulton. 

Will the Organization Be Permanent? 

I have intentionally refrained from men- 
tioning the names of the several individ- 
uals, who by their time, effort, and sugges- 
tion, aided and assisted in making Boys’ 
State a success, for fear of omitting the 
name of one or more persons to whom 
credit is due. 

Boys’ State has passed the exnerimental 
stage. It is no longer a dream or a bubble, 
ready to collapse at the first breeze of crit- 
icism. It has room for changes and it can 
be improved upon. Out of the three years’ 
experience, that several of us have had the 
privilege to enjoy, there has been evolved 
a well defined program, aimed toward a 
definite objective—namely, laying the foun- 
dation for, and the development of, bet- 
ter citizenship. 

It is true that mistakes have been made 
but these mistakes have been eliminated or 
are being remedied and we trust will not 
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occur again. Criticism and suggestion have 
been encouraged and cheerfully received, 
and, if practical and constructive, have 
been readily applied. 

It is to be remembered that Boys’ State 
has no appropriation. It is self sustaining 
After paying all bills this year we hav 
a smal] balance left with which to star 
operations in 1939. 

We hope Boys’ State is here to stay, but 
it will endure only so long as the Legion. 
naires of Missouri give it the support that 
it merits; only so long as it is kept withip 
the confines of the purposes for which it 
was founded, and only so long as the Le 
gionnaires and other supporting sponsoring 
organizations are satisfied with its ae 
complishments as measured only by the 
contributions that the citizens of Boys’ 
State make to the betterment of our conm- 
munity, state and national life. If it fails 
in any one of these objectives, then it should 
be discontinued. 


It is admitted by those of us who have 
undertaken to organize and administer the 
Boys’ State that it is not possible in one 
week’s time, to give the boy all the infor. 
mation that he should have concerning his 
government and to acquaint him with all 
of his duties to his government; but we 
do believe that in one week’s time we can 
awaken in the boy an understanding of 
some of the dangers that confront his gov- 
ernment today; we do believe that we can 
awaken in him an appreciation of some of 
the sacrifices that have been made to ob- 
tain what we have today, and we do be. 
lieve that we can instill in the boy a de 
sire to preserve his government and to re 
spect it and obey it. We feel that the boy 
can be convinced that there is nothing 
wrong with our form of government today; 
that it has not outworn its usefulness; that 
it has stood the test of time and while it 
was designed originally for thirteen little 
agricultural colonies, yet, today, after a 
lapse of one hundred and fifty years, it 
works effectively and will endure only s0 
long as the boy of today, the man of to 
morrow, the voter of tomorrow, the office 
holder of tomorrow understands that gov- 
ernment, respects that government, will 
support that government and will admiz- 
ister it honestly, cleanly, fairly, and im- 
partially. 
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If the Boys’ State does this and nothing 
more, then we feel that we shall have made 
a substantial contribution to that part of 
the American Legion’s program which e¢alls 
for the fostering and perpetuating to pos- 
terity, a one hundred per cent American- 
ism. 

In conclusion. 


Doctors 


And Teachers 


J. N. QUARLES 
Superintendent of Schools 
Ash Grove, Missouri 


HEN A MEMBER of your family be- 

comes physically ill you call the phy- 

sician who, upon his arrival, asks 
those members of the family that are close- 
ly associated with the patient, symptoms, 
abnormal actions observed, when the pa- 
tient began to act abnormally, ete. He 
asks the patient how he feels, where he is 
ill, and other questions concerning diet, 
exposures and seeks other information 
which might be a clue as to the cause of the 
individual’s abnormal physical behavior. 

Teachers seldom ask anyone regarding 
their problem children. They seem to work 
under the delusion that they know all the 
answers. The doctor knows he does not, 
he asks for and gets the full cooperation 
of the home. Why do not teachers do the 
same? Have teachers been educated away 
from the feeling of need for home co- 
operation and parental help? 

When the child is ill the whole family, 
the friends and the doctor are concerned 
with the problem of the sick child. Their 
greatest concern is to bring the ailing pa- 
tient back to normal health. Should not 
teachers, friends, and family be just as 
much concerned about bringing the mal- 
adjusted child back to normal? But are 
wef Perhaps we think we are, but we 
might be surprised if we knew the large 
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We are happy to announce that the 1939 
Missouri Boys’ State will again be held at 
Fulton, Missouri and preparations are be- 
ing completed to accommodate 400 boys 
at this session, June 17th to 24th at Ful- 
ton. All civic, service, and patriotic or- 
ganizations are urged to choose their can- 
didates for attendance at this session. 


number of mal-adjusted people that are 
turned out of our schools annually; many 
mal-adjustments are brought about by the 
schools and teachers themselves. 

When our doctor prescribes medicine 
for us and writes his prescription for med- 
icine he knows he must be right both as to 
ingredients and their proper mixture, or 
death or further illness may be our lot. 
Teachers prescribe daily. Do they exercise 
the same care the physician does? Pre- 
scriptions for educational ills and personal 
problems of school people should be ap- 
proached with as much care, investigation 
and preparation as medicinal prescriptions. 
Teachers must be right or chronic intellec- 
tual or vocational invalids are the results; 
a product which no educator nor educa- 
tional institution should have any part in 
making. 

Medical clinics are for a complete physi- 
eal check-up. Any part of the body which 
is failing in its duty is detected in the 
clinic and proper treatment prescribed. 
Should not our schools and teachers fune- 
tion more as clinics and clinical experts. 
When anything is found in the life of the 
child that is not functioning properly, any- 
thing that the school or the teacher can 
correct, should it not be the duty of edu- 
cation to note it and correct it before it 
becomes chronic? Should not teachers be 
constantly evaluating the work of the 
school by a modified clinical procedure? 

Frankly cannot we teachers learn much 
from the physician all the way from the 
Hipprocratic Oath to the procedure which 
he employs to bring ailing human beings 
back to normal? 
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State School Money 
Apportioned 

The payment of $7,757,180.21 
for the support of the public 
schools is the largest March 
payment ever made in the dis- 
tribution of state funds. This 
represents 55.78 per cent of 
the total 1938-39 apportion- 
ment calculated under the 
1931 school law. The August 
payment was 39.65 per cent. 
The complete payment is 95.43 
per cent of the apportionment 
this year. 

In 1933-34, the payment was 
only 29.5 per cent of the total 
apportionment; in 1934-35, 48.8 
per cent; in 1935-36, 61.6 per 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


cent; in 1936-37, 78.9 per cent; 
and in 1937-38, 95.4 per cent. 
It has been the policy to set 
aside one-third of the state’s 
general revenue for the sup- 
port of the public schools. 

“While the state is contribut- 
ing more than ever before 
toward public education, the 
schools are actually spending 
less than formerly,” remarked 
Lloyd W. King, state super- 
intendent of schools, at the 
time that the apportionment 
was made. “This”, he said, 
“is because of the reduced 
local school support as a re- 
sult of lower levies and valua- 
tions.” 
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Of the March school p 
ment, about 70 per cent wil] 
to high-school districts; 28 
cent to rural-school districiy. 
1.5 per cent to schools for Mi, 
fectives and orphans and { 
opportunity rooms; and 3) 
cent for school-building aid 
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Boards of Education Meeti 

The second state-wide caf. 
ference for boards of educatig® 
of high-school districts 
held at 10:30 a. m., Thursd 
March 16, in the auditorium: 
the Jefferson City Junior 
lege. 

Matters pertaining to seh 
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ness in a delicious, refreshing stick of gum and the chewing 
_» which speeds up circulation in the head help you continue 
a @ to be mentally alert. See for yourself and let the young 
people you are responsible for prove this to their own help- 
ful satisfaction. There’s a reason, a time and a place for 
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Chewing Gumi. . University Research is the |! 
we basis of our advertising, | 


FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: (1) Proper Food, (2) Personal Care (Chewing gum helps 
brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily}, 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YOR 
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artment of Education and 
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The State ‘oo of 
fucation has received com- 
aints concerning an _  indi- 
-Biuval who is visiting the 
hools in the state, is collect- 
gin advance for the supplies 
at he sells, and then fails to 
iver the order. 
. * 7 7 
During February and March 
‘Be new program of school- 
alth demonstrations reached 
hers and school-board 
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members in the following 
counties: Stoddard, Jefferson, 
Montgomery, Madison, Cape 
Girardeau, Dunklin, Pemiscot, 
Shannon, Oregon, Knox, Ralls, 
Carroll, Clinton, Platte, Har- 
rison, Laclede, Henry, Douglas, 
McDonald, Lawrence, Wash- 
ington and Maries. 

This program is carried on 
by the state supervisor of 
health education and a public- 
health nurse who is supplied 
by the State Board of Health. 
County superintendents and 
teachers have expressed ap- 
proval of the program. 

Since the end of the school 
year is approaching no more 
meetings are planned until 
early next fall. One full day 
is required for the program 
which has included demonstra- 
tions of morning inspection, 
vision testing, hearing testing, 
handwashing, hot lunch, birth 
registration, dental health, and 
first-aid. 

. 7 

Safety-Education Services 

The services of trained 
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speakers from the bureau of 
safety of the Missouri State 
Highway Department are 
available without charge to 
schools and parent-teacher as- 
sociations who are emphasiz- 
ing safety education. 

The Tri-County  Parent- 
Teacher Association, the Fay- 
ette High School, the Warren 
County Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the New Truxton High 
School, and Ashland High 
School have recently heard in- 
teresting discussions of “Saf- 
ety on Our Streets and High- 
ways”. Cards stating safety 
rules for vehicle operators, the 
pedestrian, and the bicycle 
riders were distributed at these 
meetings. 

a . 7 7 

The second series of con- 
ferences for the curriculum re- 
vision program in vocational 
home economics for the 1938- 
89 school year have been held 
in each of these districts: 
Waynesville, Cabool, Monett, 
Greenfield, Butler, Warrens- 
burg, Caruthersville, Cape Gir- 
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See Glacier Park 


San Francisco Fair 
on One railroad ticket 


@ This is the year to revel ina 
vacation in Glacier National Park 
and include a visit to San Francis- 
co’s Golden Gate Exposition and 
Southern California. 

@ Picturesque hotels and chalets in 
Glacier Park afford splendid low-cost 
accommodations. Meet interesting, 
stimulating men and women. 

@ It’s a healthy, happy, friendly 
country for a long or short holi- 
day. Ride and hike mountain 
trails—see glaciers—lakes and 
streams for fishing, launch ex- 
cursions and swimming—golf 
—dance—or “unlax.”’ 

@ Plan your N.E.A. conven- 
tion trip to include Glacier Park. 

(If student, cee -) 


=seaenee MAIL COUPON seeeeaeat 
A. J. Dickinson, Room 968 

Great Northern Railway Building 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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ardeau, Flat River, Vandalia, 
Eureka, Maryville, Cameron, 
North Kansas City, Salisbury, 
and Kirksville. 
* 1” 7” 7 
Trends in School Enrollments 
Although elementary-school 
enrollments have been decreas- 
ing during the past twenty 
years and especially in the 
past few years, high-school en- 
rollments have been steadily 
mounting. This increase has 
been due to better transporta- 
tion facilities and to the larg- 
er number of high schools 
offering vocational courses. 
lal ~ * - 


February Speech Clinics 

Speech clinics were held 
during February at Platts- 
burg, Sikeston, Kennett, Ca- 
ruthersville, Farmington, Per- 
ryville, and Vienna. Five hun- 
dred sixty-three pupils with 
defective speech were exam- 
ined and given remedial recom- 
mendations; and 5 general 
speech demonstrations for 
teachers, 116 individual con- 
ferences with teachers, and 218 
conferences with parents were 
held. 
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New Advisory Board 

John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Edu- 
eation; Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of the Denver, 
Colorado Public Schools and 
chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission; and Carl 
Milan, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, con- 
stitute the new Advisory 
Board of the Occupational In- 
dex, which is prepared and 
distributed monthly by the 
National Occupational Confer- 
ence, New York City. 

The Index is a continuous 
bibliography of books, pamph- 
lets, and periodical references 
containing information helpful 
to young persons in choosing 
an occupation, Persons inter- 
ested in such material may ob- 
tain a free sample copy on re- 
quest, 

. * - 7 


Required Music for Region 
Nine 

Following is a list of the re- 

quired music for Region Nine 

of the National Music Compe- 

tition Festival to be held in 
































Colorado Springs, May 11, Bpdustr 
and 13: The 1 
Mixed chorus: (From (ols 
list of five numbers the adj 
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panied and one a cappella the 
the audition.) Accompanidjools, 
“My Johnnie Was a Shoemfired in 
er”, arr. Taylor, 4845, & girls 
Fischer, and “out of the &- wood 
ence”, Galbraith, 13392, Oliak) dra 
Ditson. Unaccompanied: “Caining 
All Ye Fair and Te 4; ger 
Ladies”, arr. Malin, shor 


Gamble Hinged; “Only Beg 
ten Sons”, Gretchaninoff, ¢ 
J. Fischer, and “Carge 
Lutkin, 215, H. W. Gray, 
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Symphony”, First Movem 
Schubert, C. Fischer; Clas 
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Suppe, Sam Fox; and G 
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Orchestra: Class A, “Bar 
of Seville, Rossini, C. FiscufAn 
Class B, “Triumphal Man 
from “Sigurd Jorsalfgaining 1 
Grieg, Sam Fox; and Clas scho 
“Mission Overture”, Johnsaiissouri 
Ludwig. 
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OUR NATION HISTORY SERIES -.: ° <6 ie Mssour 
Course of Study 
THE STORY OF EARLIEST TIMES §§ from the caveman to the Fall é 
for Grade IV l of Rome . 
THE STORY OF OLD EUROPE § from the German Invasion through the first ‘ 
AND NEW AMERICA l English settlement in America 
for Grade V 
THE STORY OF OUR NATION § from the time of the red man 
for Grade VI lto now 
At you 
‘ ‘ 7r) P - - excelle 
. . historical personalities and events presented in fascinating story- |} great. 
book style, with emphasis on social and cultural trends 
THE BUILDING OF OUR NATION: for grades VII and VIII or Junior High School pw“ 
. American history interestingly presented, ingeniously or- plus t 
ganized, emphasis on trends and movements subsequent to 1865, rue advant: 
developed through problems of social and economic significance. Bucldiog Minnea 
OF OUR RATION Paul, 
s you at 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY swend 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
J. E. Bardelmeler, Representative—1423 Bouchelle Avenue, Columbia oo, 
Director 
49 Adn 
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industrial Courses Increase 
















The number of Missouri 
(From @ols offering industrial 
the adjiigrses has steadily increased 
one acwring the past few years. 
cappela the 741 first-class high 
cOMpani@hools, industrial arts is of- 
2 Shoemfired in 15; industrial arts 
4845, §; girls in 3; woodwork in 
of the §; woodturning in 4; mechan- 
3392, Olam] drawing in 70; manual 
nied: “Calaining in 24; machine shop 
nd Ten 4: general shop in 34; gen- 
alin, shop for girls in 1; sheet- 
nly Beglietal in 3; metal trades in 3; 
inoff, {Milding trades in 4; auto me- 
“Cargufanics in 5; elementary elec- 
Gray, ity in 1; and diversified oc- 
“Unfinis pations in 4. This summary 
Movemaes not include those courses 
rs Class ered in the public- -school 
Overtygstems of Kansas City and 
and Louis. 
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School Training Confer- 
ence 
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C. FiscfAn experimental speech 
1al Manfinference for pre-school home 
Jorsaligining was held at the train- 
id Clasig school of the Southwest 
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At your disposal, the un- 
excelled facilities of a 
ry- great educational institu- 


tion—its libraries, labora- 
tories, observatory, mu- 
seums and _ recreational 
facilities. These factors, 
plus the great cultural 
advantages offered by 
Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul, combine to offer 
you attractions that are 
unique among American 
universities. 


Write Now for Complete 
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Director of Summer Session 
49 Administration Building 
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lege in Springfield, March 1. 
The mothers of pre-school chil- 
dren, who may be enrolled in 
the kindergarten of the train- 
ing school for the next several 
years, were invited to a lec- 
ture-demonstration on home 
speech habits conducted by 
R. P. Kroggel, state supervisor 
of speech education. Emphasis 
was placed on the fact that 
speech defects may be pre- 
vented in a large measure by 
proper speech care in the 
home. 
* ~ - * 


School Administrators’ 
Conference 

The tenth annual School 
Administrators’ Conference for 
state superintendents of 
schools and commissioners of 
education will be held at 
George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on June 15, 
16, and 17. The theme for 
discussion this year is “Cur- 
rent Programs and Objectives 
of Public Education in the 
South”, City and county su- 
perintendents, principals, and 
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members of boards of educa- 
tion are invited to attend. 
7. - * = 


Through the courtesy of 
Samuel French, a free loan 
library of plays has been es- 
tablished at the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. The service of this li- 
brary is available to all teach- 
ers and dramatics directors in 
Missouri. 

Those desiring further in- 
formation should write E. S. 
Avison, a -member of the 
speech department of the 
Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, 
for free bulletin giving list of 
plays available, service regula- 
tions, etc. 

. 7 7” ” 

Annual Home-Economics 

Meeting 

The Missouri Home Econom- 
ics Association held its annual 
meeting in St. Louis, March 
31 to April 1. Meetings were 
held in the Hotel Jefferson. 
Out-of-state speakers included 
Miss Jessie Harris, head of 
home-economics education in 


TWO TERMS 


JUNE 19 to JULY 28 
JULY 31 to SEPT. 1 


~ MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education. 


and observation facilities for 


Special new courses 
tary rural, village and 
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city positions; Tuttle Demonstration School; 


tion and practice school ; 
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r University High School—demonstra- 
curriculum laboratory. New curriculum in radio edu- 


cation, visual education, adult education, safety education, progressive education. 
Complete offerings of old and new courses in administration, supervision, cur- 


riculum, methods, 
rural teachers, 


surveys. 


in higher education and teacher training 
for college teachers. Physical Education, 
Speech, Play Production, Art, Music, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture and hundreds of other 
courses are offered at the Minnesota Sum- 
mer Session. Faculty of 400 including men 
and women of national and international 
reputation. 


MINNEAPOLIS ° 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA 


Kindergarten and primary education ; courses - 
rural supervisors and county superintendents. 
All branches of secondary school education for academic and 
special subject teachers are represented in the offerings; courses _ 
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the University of Tennessee 
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lumbia, April 26 to 28. Busi- 


national chapter contest; j 


















and vice-president of the ness will be transacted by ap- the ranking State Fa N 
American Home _ Economics proximately a thousand dele- will be potential candidate 
Association. gates from 180 Future-Farm- the American Farmer de 
The program for student- er chapters. The following , 3 & @ Com 
club girls included a tour of committees will make reports Missouri’s second sty 
the city, a fashion show, and at the convention: Auditing, “legislature” was compose Ne 
an exhibition. state contests, constitution, 138 high-school repres P 
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cation in the University of Contests in public-speaking, ence in law making. 
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High Schools Offer Music cedure will be held. The par- regular assembly. Stu Sl: 
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orchestra; 241, fundamentals ing of chapter meetings. The the floor conducted the Asg Com 
of music; and 13, theory and selection of State Farmers will bly according to legis El 
harmony. The total number be an outstanding feature of procedure. Bills prepared 
of high schools offering music the programs, f the young members relate Ke 
for credit in 1937-38 was 523. These state contests, in the subject of “Taxation”, 
sn @ © many cases, are preliminary Governor Lloyd C. % My 
to national contests. The win- and all elective officials y 
Annual Meeting of Future ner in the public-speaking con- invited. Dwight H. Bm . 
Farmers test will represent Missouri at secretary of state, opened Pir 
The twelfth annual state the North Central Regional assembly as in a regular 
convention of the Missouri As- Contest; the three high chap- sion. Dr. J. C. Christy, sp Com 
sociation of Future Farmers ters in chapter-activity contest er of the house of represe *. 


of America will be held in Co- 


will represent the state in the 


tives, acted as advisor. 
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The Coolest Summer School : 


In America 


A Refreshing Atmosphere For Study and Recreation | 


An unusual opportunity to study in one of the West’s finest 
universities during the summer when recreational oppor- 


tunities are also greatest. 








@ en ee em 


Living expenses and fees are within the ability of teachers. 





gt. An excellent library, well-equipped classrooms and labora- | 
tories. | 


Le 


A faculty of national reputation. | 


A Science Summer Camp in the mountains, the most out- | 
standing in America. 


For detailed information concerning the unusual features | 
of the summer session program, consult 


Cc. R. MAXWELL 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 
ee eR. 

oe UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING aut wane, V7 


June 12- July 19 July 20 - August 25 
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N. E. A. Committee Members From Missouri 1938-39 


Committee to cooperate with the American 
Teachers Association— 

Neville, James H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Kirksville. 

Phillips, H. T., Chairman, Department of 
Education, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville. 

Committee on Cooperatives— 

Mehus, O. Myking, State Teachers College, 
Maryville. 

Slater, Vita L., 1022 North 20th Street, St. 
Joseph. 

Committee on Credentials— 

Edie, John W., Principal, Gratiot School, St. 

Louis. 
Committee on Credit Unions— 
Ellis, Emmett, 201 East Market, Warrens- 


burg. 

Keller, Fred, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tarkio. 

Myers, Vest C., Dean of the College, South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau. 

Pinkney, Leslie A., 340 South Lawn Street, 
Kansas City. 

Committee on Economic Status of the Rural 
Teacher— 
Knehans, Esther L., Professor of Education, 


State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 


Committee on Equal Opportunity— 


Cramer, R. V., Principal, Switzer School, 
Kansas City. 

Keith, Everett, Assistant Secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Assn., Columbia. 


Committee on Individual Guidance— 


Cooper, Bert, Director of Guidance, State 
Teachers College, Maryville. 

Friend, Marie, Educational Counselor, Paseo 

High School, Kansas City. 
Charles A., Professor of Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
Melcher, George, Superintendent of Schools, 
Public Library Building, Kansas City. 

Wilson, Elizabeth K., Director, High School 
Counseling, 227 Library Building, Kan- 
sas City. 


Lee, 


Committee on International Relations— 


Casey, Martha S., Hamilton School, 5819 
Westminster Avenue, St. Louis. _ ‘ 

Ellis, Roy, President, Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Springfield. 

McCarthy, Helen, 3621 Virginia Avenue, 
Kansas City. 

Ralls, Mary Calvert, 6529 Jefferson Street, 
Kansas City. 

Riddle, Anna, 2 Summit Place, St. Joseph. 








English. 
plan to go to college and those who do not. 


throughout his entire high school course. 


requirements for Grades Seven through Twelve. 


A Three-Book Series 


the teaching of arithmetic. 
teachable. It was built for the pupil. 


NEw YorK CHICAGO 











Distinctive Iroquois Contributions To American Schools--- 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS (Just Published) 


By Marquis E. SHATTUCK and THOMAS CAULEY 
(The third book of the Steps to Good English Series) 


A combined textbook, workbook, and speller—all in one—which vitalizes the teaching of high school 
Its organization is such that it makes full provision for all high school students—those who 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS is s0 
practical and so complete that it constitutes an excellent handbook in English which the student can use 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Seven, STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Eight, and 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS give a most complete coverage of ali English 
These three books meet the recommendations and spirit 
of An Experience Curriculum in English, the Report of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES 


By Harry DEW. DEGROAT and WILLIAM E. YOUNG 


A completely new series of arithmetics which meets in a superior way present-day requirements in 
This most carefully prepared series is thoroughly modern and unusually 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 








A Series by Grades 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Shepherd, Grace M., Department of Edu- 
cation, Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville. 

Thompson, Anna M., Teacher, Social Stud- 
ies, Northeast High School, Kansas City. 

Turk, Genevieve, Principal, Scarritt School, 
Kansas City. 

Joint Committee of the NEA and NCPT— 

Dille, G. E., Superintendent of Schools, Ma- 
plewood. 

Committee on Necrology— 

Hensel, Bertha, 3600 North Spring Street, 
St. Louis. 

Legislative Commission— ‘ 

Carpenter, W. W., Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. __ 

Fowler, Wade C., Director, School Adminis- 
tration Service, Department of Public 
Schools, Jefferson City. 

Gallagher, Edith, 501% South Fifteenth 
Street, St. Joseph. 

Gerling, Henry, Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Louis. 

Goslin, Willard E., Superintendent of 
Schools, Webster Groves. 

Hickey, P. J., Madison School, St. Louis. 

King, Lloyd W., State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Jefferson City. 

Knox, William F., 321 East Gay Street, 
Warrensburg. 

Lamkin, Uel W., President, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Lee, Charles A., Professor of Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Melcher, George, Superintendent of Schools, 
Public Library Building, Kansas City. 

Prunty, Merle, Director of Personnel and the 
Extra-Curricular Division, Stephens 
College, Columbia. 

Underwood, Frank M., Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Board of Education, 
St. Louis. 

Walker, Thomas J., Secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia. 

National Council on Teacher Retirement of the 


i — 
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Emerson, Ethel, 911 Linwood Boulevard, 

Kansas City. 
Committee on Resolutions— 

Hageman, Hilda A., 4475 West Pine Street, 

St. Louis. 
Committee on Salaries— 

Booth, John N., Editor, Kansas City Teach. 
ers Journal, 3661 Campbell Street, 
Kansas City. 

Bracken, John L., 
Schools, Clayton. 

Cramer, R. V., Principal, Switzer School, 
Kansas City. 

McKee, James S., Southwest High School, 
Kansas City. 

Scobee, R. T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Jefferson City. 

Committee on Supply, Preparation and Certi- 
tification— 

Bond, J. C., President, Teachers College of 
Kansas City, 1840 East Eighth Street, 
Kansas City. 

Letton, Mildred C., 5641 Euclid Avenue, 
Kansas City. 

Parker, W. W., President, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau. 

Committee on Tax Education— 

Vaughan, T. E., Associate Secretary, Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, Co- 
lumbia. 

Committee on Tenure— 

Eubank, L. A., Dean of Education, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Humphreys, Pauline A., Department of Ed- 
ucation, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg. 

Knox, William F., 321 East Gay Street, 
Warrensburg. 

Manuel, Dessa, Superintendent, Polk County 
Public Schools, Bolivar. 

Snyder. Wayne T., Principal, Jefferson 
School, 1310 Wabash Avenue, Kansas 
City. 

Shepherd, Grace M., Department of Educa- 
tion, Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville. 


Superintendent of 





KANSAS CITY TO BE HOST 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of the Social 

Studies has selected Kansas City, Mo., as 

the meeting place for its fall meeting, which 
will be held during the last days of Thanks- 
giving week, December 1-2. Dr. Guy V. 
Price, of the Kansas City, Mo., Teachers 
College, is chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements, which is now composed of ten 
persons, with assignment to specific tasks. 
The president of the Council, Miss Ruth West 
of the Spokane, Washington, Lewis and Clark 
High School, is this year’s president and is 
planning a strong program which will in- 
clude, in addition to methods of teaching the 
social studies, something of the contribution of 
particular social sciences from subject matter 
specialists and will also have one national 
headliner for a large meeting. It is expected 
that the attendance will be from 750 to 1000. 
The Hotel Muehlebach. has been selected as 
the headquarters for the meetings, exhibits, 
conferences and luncheons. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 

HE 1939 annual meeting of the Associa- 

tion of Modern Language Teachers of the 

Central West and South, which include 
Missouri in its territory, will be held on April 
21 and 22 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago 
Next to the MLA convention, this is the larg: 
est meeting of modern language teachers that 
occurs during the year. Indications are that 
the 1939 meeting will be the largest and bes 
meeting in the history of the Association (2 
years). 

Nationally important educators and out 
standing leaders in the fields of modern for. 
eign languages will apnear on the genera 
programs and at the section meetings. 

A feature of the meeting will be a ver 
complete display of the latest textbooks ani 
other modern teaching equipment, including 
visual and mechanical aids to instruction ™ 
the modern foreign languages. 
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Win One of the 


PARKER PEN $1,000 
SCHOLARSHIPS [cs 


Get FREE ENTRY BLANK 
and Rules at any store selling 
: Parker Vacumatic Pens 


One Scholarship Awarded 
Each Week for 5 Weeks 
Plus 20 Weekly Cash Awards of $25 Each 


105 awarps, tora: $7,500 
w/, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY WOMEN TO MEET IN 
COLUMBIA 
HE MISSOURI division of the American 
Association of University Women will hold 

its biennial meeting in Columbia, Friday 
and Saturday, April 28 and 29 at the Hotel 
Tiger. Dr. Kathryn McHale, national di- 
rector of the association, will participate 
throughout the convention, addressing the 
convention formally at the dinner meeting 
Friday, April 28, and leading the discussion 
of branch problems scheduled for Saturday 
morning, April 29. At the Friday morning 
session, Dr. Ruth L. Anderson, professor of 
English and dean of women at Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, second vice president of the 
Missouri Division and state chairman of the 
Committee on Education, will lead a panel 
discussion on “Some Obstacles to Education in 
Missouri.” Mrs. Emory H. Wright of Kan- 
sas City, Dr. Mary Alice Parrish of Vandalia, 
and Miss Ernestine Ernst of Warrensburg will 
take part in the discussion. Superintendent 
of Schools Lloyd L. King, Professor William 
F. Knox of Warrensburg, Dean Theo W. H. 
Irion of the University of Missouri, and Dr. 
Kathryn McHale will sit with the panel in the 
role of consultants. 

Miss Thelma Mills who has recently joined 
the staff of the University of Missouri as di- 
rector of Women’s Activities will be the Fri- 
day luncheon speaker. Friday afternoon Mrs. 
Robert M. Leonard of Marshall, State Chair- 
man of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions will lead a Round Table Discussion on 
the subject of World Trade. Mrs. W. R. Long 
of Tarkio, Miss Louise Warren Johnson of 
St. Joseph, Mrs. T. B. Buckner, Jr., of Kan- 


sas City, Mrs. Otto Ruhl of Joplin, Miss 
Buena Jackson of Marshall and Mrs. Homer 
Howes of St. Louis will contribute to the dis- 
cussion. 

The speaker for Saturday’s luncheon has 
not yet been announced. She will address the 
conference on a subject drawn from the prob- 
lems of women in contemporary Europe. On 
Saturday afternoon from 3:00-5:00, the Co- 
lumbia branch will be hostess to the conven- 
tion at a tea at the home of President and Mrs. 
Frederick Middlebush. At seven o’clock the 
final session will be the dinner meeting at 
which Dean Marjorie Hope Incolson of Smith 
College is to be the principal speaker. 

Dr. Blanche H. Dow of Maryville is pres- 
ident of the Missouri Division. 


THREE NEW FILMS AVAILABLE 
“The River,” “Good Neighbors,” “Three Coun- 
ties Against Syphilis” Ready for 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. Non-Theatrical Motion Picture 
Distribution. 
HREE new Government-produced sound 
motion pictures are available for non-the- 
atrical distribution in both 16 mm. and 35 
mm. sound editions, the United States Film 
Service, a division of the National Emergency 
Council, announced today. 

“The River,” a three-reel documentary film 
dramatizing the Mississippi River, the results 
of soil erosion, deforestation and flood control, 
will be distributed by the Film Service. 

“Good Neighbors,” a two-reel subject pro- 
duced by the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, depicts the launching of the “Good Neigh- 
bor Fleet” which marked the inauguration of 
east coast service to South America via the 
S. S. Brazil, the S. S. Argentina, and the S. S. 
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Uruguay. The voyage of the S. S. Brazil is 
shown together with scenes in the various 
ports of call. This subject will be distributed 
by the United States Film Service. 

“Three Counties Against Syphilis,” a two- 
reel film made by the United States Public 
Health Service, pictorializes a three-county 
syphilis-control experiment in the southeast- 
ern part of the United States. Principal fea- 
ture of this subject is the use of a trailer 
medical clinic used in venereal treatment. 
While not a clinical subject, the film is of pri- 
mary interest to welfare, legislative, medical, 
and social service groups. Inquiries for this 
film should be addressed to the Office of Health 
Education, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

While no rental is charged for Government 
films, borrowers are asked to defray trans- 
portation costs to and from the nearest point 
of shipment. 


MEETING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF SOCIOLOGY 
HE MID-WEST Sociological Society an- 
nounces the forming of a new section for 
High School Teachers and advanced stu- 
dents of sociology. The first meeting will be 
held at Des Moines, Iowa, Friday afternoon, 
April 21. The program will have three parts: 
(1) a paper on “Trends in Contemporary So- 
ciology,” by Clarence Becker of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, (2), a panel discussion on 
“Trends in Teaching Sociology in High 
School,” by experienced high school teachers 
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led by R. B. Tozzier of the Winona State 
Teachers Colloege, and (3) a round table on 
“Trends in Student Research,” led by C. VW, 
Hart of the University of Iowa. : 

High School teachers who attend this section 
are invited to attend the complete sessions of 
the Society April 20 (evening), 21 and 22, 
Sectional meetings on population changes, 
race problems, group work, rural-urban 80- 
ciology, social psychology, criminology and 
the family are available for all who attend, 

For final programs including place of meet. 
ing in Des Moines write Professor Leslie Day 
Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN be 
HIS is an organization consisting of about 


1150 women doing the work of dean or ai- 
viser under a variety of titles. They are 


located in every state of the union, and inf, 


Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Brazil and China. 


The largest state memberships are in New 


York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, in the 
order named. 


About one-third are in colleges, and almost }’ 


as many in high schools. Next are univer 
sities and teachers colleges. 


bers are in private secondary schools, junior 


colleges, and professional or technical insti- . 


tutions. =e / 
There are deans’ associations in 33 states, 


besides a number of regional and local or- . 


ganizations. 

















AGRICULTURE AND FARM LIFE 


A New Up-to-date Textbook on Agriculture 


for Grades 7 and 8 


Covering the Material Required in the New 
State Course of Study 


AuTHorRS: PHILLIPS, COCKEFAIR, GRAHAM of 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI. 


For further information write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FIVE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO BE AWARDED BY PEN MAKER 

ALTER W. HEAD, president of the Boy 

Scouts of America, together with Mrs. B. 

F. Langworthy, past president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and Lloyd D. Herrold, professor of advertis- 
ing, Northwestern University, serving as in- 
dividuals, will select winners of five $1000 Col- 
lege scholarships and 100 additional cash 
awards of $25 each in a series of weekly con- 
tests to be held by The Parker Pen Company, 
starting at once. 

Waiving aside any requirement which would 
empel contestants to make a purchase in or- 
der to win, Kenneth Parker, president of the 
frm, today made public the details of the 
awards totaling $7500. 

One scholarship and 20 cash prizes will be 
awarded each week for five consecutive weeks. 
The first week’s contest ends Saturday, April 
8, and the remaining four contests end on the 
fur succeeding Saturdays, April 15, 22, 29, 
and May 6. 

“We intend to make it utterly simple for any 
person of any age who can read and write to 
win one of these scholarships or cash awards. 
All the contestant has to do is send us a sin- 
cere statement about Parker Pens on an entry 
blank which he can obtain without cost from 
ay Parker retailer.” 


SUPERINTENDENTS REELECTED 


G. H. Jordan has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the La Grange School District. 
Mr. Jorday’s contract is for two years and he 
is completing his eleventh year as superin- 
tendent, 





R. T. Scobee has been reelected superintend- 
ent of the Jefferson City public schools. 





Neal D. Vogelgesang was reelected super- 
intendent at the February meeting of the Gal- 
latin Board of Education. Walter M. Simpson 
= - ‘oe principal of the Gallatin High 

chool. 





} C. J. Burger has again been reelected super- 
intendent of the Washington public schools. 





Norval P. Schaefer has been reelected as 
Superintendent of the Advance Public Schools 
with an increase in salary. Next term will be 
the seventh consecutive term for Mr. Schaefer 
in his present position, Considerable improve- 
ments have been accomplished during this 
time. A new auditorium-gymnasium was 
completed in January, 1938, and the main 
building was remodeled and redecorated dur- 
ing the Summer of 1938. This included the 
installation of fireproof stairs and a fireproof 
vault for the school records. 


St. Louis was the first city in the United 
States to establish a kindergarten as part 
of their public schools. The plan was adopted 
in 1870. 








THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT READERS 


Edited by JULIA HAHN 
A Complete Basal Program 
Grades I to VI 













This system meets all the standard requirements as basal readers. It also provides 


for reading readiness throughout each reading unit. 





Published May 1938 





Published March 1939 






READING FOR FUN........... Primer For Intermediate Grades 

FINDING FRIENDS............ I EXPLORING NEW FIELDS........ IV 
«ay, . II PATI DW Tee Vso cevcccsess Vv 
MEETING OUR NEIGHBORS.. Ill HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS........ VI 








There are four ways by which reading readiness is here secured—the exclusively new 
way being groups of orientation pictures preceding each unit. Each group of pictures 
is coupled with statements and questions designed not only to direct attention to the 
facts of the pictures but to guide discussion toward the concepts, ideas and vocabulary 
developed in the following reading unit. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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FINDING THE RIGHT JOB 

A new service of the Office of Education, al- 
ready employing eight specialists, is the Na- 
tional Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. Occupations, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, carries a rather full descrip- 
tion of it by Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, in its November issue. The 
editor’s comment states: “An important mile- 
stone has been reached in the impressive recog- 
nition given to Occupational Adjustment prob- 
lems by the United States Office of Education. 
In this initial announcement of the new edu- 
cational service at Washington there is due 
cause for hope that vocational guidance activ- 
ities will receive new impetus thruout the na- 
tion.” A reprint of this article may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington. 


CARUTHERSVILLE CHORUS INVITED TO 
S 


TEXA 
The Caruthersville Mixed Chorus has been 
invited to participate in the Southwestern 
Music Educators Conference and music festival 
in San Antonio, Texas, April 12 to 15. Miss 
Marjorie Ashcroft is director of the chorus. 


The first rural school graduation was held 
in Buchanan County in 1897. A. W. Bloomfield 
now a resident of St. Joseph initiated the pro- 
gram. 
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Happy reading with 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


for teachers and pupils alike because the 

program is 

Easy—the vocabulary is carefully con- 
trolled. 

Stimulating—every pupil in your group 
reads around the same center of in- 
terest to the limit of his ability. 

Interesting—both the stories on social 
studies and science at the primary 
child’s level and the fanciful stories 
are marked throughout by a genuine 
literary quality. 





We will be glad to send upon request 
“The Diagnosis, Remedy, and Prevention 
of Reading Difficulties” pamphlet, and 
comprehensive circular No. 7-1-38. 


Silver Burdett Company 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Representatives: 
C. A. Kitch, Jr., 1420 West Main St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
J. R. Scarborough, 820 S. Fremont St., 
Springfield, Mo. 
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University 


2 of Denver 
7 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com- 
. merce, Librarianship, Education. 
Progressive Education Emphasis. 
Fees determined by courses taken. 
Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends 
t in snow-capped Colorado Rockies. 























UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: 
Department M Denver, Colorade 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin 


NAME 
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GOR... | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION] Write for imo 
agencies recognize 

— FOR GOOD OF TEACHERS AGENCIES and recommended 
Ss TEACHERS dine ~~ ba Trest Bidg.. by leading educators, 





Attend 
Why Not on 
Fifty-two Credit 
Pay Checks _ 
No Position, 
a Year? 
No Pay 
. CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
FF, Those of limited means need advance only a third of their board and tuition expense, the college finances 
| the other two-thirds so the student may pay out of earnings. New $50,000 girls dormitory recently 
08 completed. Seven other big buildings in beautiful campus. $40,000 Stadium, $60,000 Gymnasium- 
lled Auditorium, $30,000 City Swimming Pool, over 3000 students each year. For free catalog, address 
ng. CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 











M. U. FIRST GAVE ADVANCED 
DEGREES IN 1846 

> Advanced degrees were conferred by the 
5 Mniversity of Missouri and by the Missouri 
-_ hool of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla as 
rly as 1846, seven years after the Univer- 
ity was founded. 

The fire which destroyed the main Univer- 
ity Building in 1892 also destroyed most of 
he records concerning students who had been 
hing advanced work. From 1892 until the 
- «fl time the records of the school are 
mplete. 


$30,000 DORMITORY FOR CULVER- 
STOCKTON 

President W. H. McDonald of Culver-Stock- 

n College announced the board of Trustees 

approved an $80,000 men’s dormitory, to 





















7 completed for use at the opening of school 
September. 

1001 Work on the 33 room two story brick build- 

.work [pe Will probably start April 1 

_ MISSOURI LUNCHEON 

cai The Missouri luncheon sponsored by the 

9 isouri State Teachers Association was at- 

taken. ded by one hundred sixtv-five Missourians 

_ nd former Missourians. The luncheon was 
li during the American Association of 
rhool Administrators Meeting in Cleveland. 

y 244, Pulard E. Goslin, President of the M. S. T. A. 

to resided. 

j. 25 





According to County Superintendent, B. W. 
UVER teberger, twenty-seven rural schools in 
illaway County are serving hot lunches to 











, Colorade 
1 Bulletia = Pepiis 

SCHOOL MAN WANTED 
——]__ FOR SUMMER SALES WORK 


Exceptional earning opportunity. Must have car. 


Start as soon after May first as possible. Write 
Box 70, this magazine. 








IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 

South Western Music Educators Conference, 
April 12 to 15, San Antonio, Texas. 

Missouri Future Farmers Convention, April 
26-28, Columbia. 

The American Association of University 
Women will meet in Columbia, April 28 and 29. 

The Western Arts Association will meet in 
convention May 3-6, 1939, in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

School Administrators’ Conference, June 15- 
17, George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

The National Conference on Visual Educa- 
tion will meet in Chicago with headquarters 
at 1111 Armitage ave.. June 19-22. 

National Education Association Convention, 
July 2-6, 1939, San Francisco, California. 

The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will hold its meeting in Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, August 6-11, 1939. 

American Education Week, November 5-11, 
1939. 

Missouri State Teachers Association, No- 
vember 15-18, 1939, St. Louis. 









cELLGLOSE 


¥APPLIES WITHOUT WATER 


THE STICKIEST TAPE i: 
THE SNAPPIEST oisrensen ? 


NEW DESK DISPENSER - - - .75 
TAPE KK" x 1296" - - - - -.60 
TAPE 34” x 1296” 


Che OhiversityOublishingQo. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Goop TEACHERS, 


Special Service—If your application letter and personal inter. 
view do not bring results send me your letter with $2.00 and 
I will re-write it and give you suggestions for personal interview, 


* 410 U.S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo., Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 





SUPERVISORS, Etc., IN DEMAND 


Largest, Most Successful in West. 
Unexcelled Service. 











We fill all types of positions 
from Nursery School to Uni- 
versity. There are no 

schools in the United States 
than those with which we work. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


The experienced teachers » 
placed in 1938 received, 
an average, an increase of 
more than $225.00. 








ALBERT 


TeacHers’ Acency 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1885. General Placement Bureau. Public School, Teachers’ 
College, University. 
Art, Music, Commercial and Home Economics teachers for Suburban 
and City Schools. 
COR. AGENCIES: 535-5TH AVE.. N. Y.; 


Special demand for Elementary, High School, 


NATA. 
HYDE BLDG.. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Folder on request. 











New Books Received 














LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSICS, To Accompany 
Black and Davis “Elementary Practical 
Physics,” by Newton Henry Black. Pages 
263 plus xiii. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company. Price $1.24. 

This manual, intended to accompany Black 
and Davis’ “Elementary Practical Physics,” 
contains 262 pages with eleven pages of front 
matter. There are six and a half pages of sug- 
gestions to teachers and students, twelve pages 
of appendices, and 250 pages of experiments. 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH 

SCHOOLS, by Marquis E. Shattuck and 
Thomas Cauley. The Third Book in the 
Steps to Good English Series. Pages 279 
plus vii. Published by the Iriquois Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This book is concerned with the group of 
high school students that will not go to col- 
lege as well as the group that will. The units 
on literature appreciation aim to increase the 
students enjoyment of both prose and poetry, 
and to encourage further exploitation of this 
field. The reading units are remedial in na- 
ture. Provision for individual differences is 
made through the completeness and variety of 
the cultural and practical material presented. 
A program for the correction of poor speech 
habits is included. There is a complete table 
of contents and a cross-referenced index. 
EVERYDAY LIFE, Book II, by Ethel Maltby 

Gehres. 167 text pages. 116 photographs 
from life by Ralph M. Bair. Bound in 
cloth. List price $0.68. Published by The 
John C. Winston Company. 

Conforming to the more mature interests and 
curricula of the age level for Book II, the 
simply written text takes real children to real 
places. Mary Jane and Faith visit a cotton 
field and follow the story of cotton through to 
the making of a doll; Bill goes to a dairy farm 
and learns the story of milk; Don and Sam 


with their mother fly to California where, in 

cidentally, they visit Uncle Jack’s orangy 

grove. These real life activities form but 4 

part of the social studies background. Th 

book has many photographs taken directly 
from life. 

KEYS TO GOOD LANGUAGE, by Elizabetij 
Price Culp. Published by The Economy 
Company. Oklahoma City, Okla., Pric 
40c. 

This new series of four text-workbooks cor 
ering language study from the third throug 
the sixth grades was put on the market las! 
fall. The subject matter is carefully graded 
as to difficulty, and frequent optional exer 
cises help to take care of the problem of in 
dividual differences. 


There are nine units of ten lessons eacl ) 
and the first lesson in each unit is a diagg! 


nostic test over the principles covered in tha 
unit. Achievement tests for each unit, equal 
in content and score to the diagnostic testy 
are bound separately. An answer book foy 
exercises and tests is furnished the teacher, 





UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 


Wide choice—more than 260 courses, in 36 ac 
ademic departments, on either campus. Out- 
standing instructors from other universities 
supplement the regular faculty. More than 50 
courses in Education. Special lectures, recitals, 
» drama, athletics. Mountains, seaside, Red- 
i woods and many other scenic points of in- 
} terest near-by. For announcements of 
ae courses, address: Dean of the Summer Ses- 
: sion, University of California, Berkeley; or 
Dean of the Summer Session, alee 
THESUN, of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hi 
G.G.LE. Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
California invites you: Golden Gate International 
E ition, on San F isco Bay—1939. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


you AND YOUR COMMUNITY, by L. J. 
O’Rourke. Pages 691 plus xxviii and xxii 
page appendix. Published by D. C. Heath 
and Company. Price $1.84. 

Each of the thirty chapters begins with a 
preview, introducing the subject matter to be 
treated, together with questions for the pur- 
pose of helping the pupil sense the importance 
of what he is about to study. This civics book 
emphasizes the pupil’s own community as a 
source of information. Each chapter is con- 
duded by a general problem to be worked out 
by the class as a whole or by committees. 

THE MIDDLE AGES, by C. H. McClure, 
Charles C. Scheck, W. W. Wright, Illus- 
trated by Frederick Seyfarth. Pages 406 
plus ix. Published by Laidlaw Brothers. 
Price $1.20. 

This is the second book of “Our Developing 
Civilization”—a series of social studies text- 
hooks based on history. It continues the 
thought developed throughout the series that 
the best way to learn about the present is to 
study the past. The authors have taken a 
subject—The Middle Ages—and written about 
it with a simplicity and clarity that pupils of 
the fifth and sixth grades can easily under- 
sand. There are 108 three-color illustrations, 
twenty of which are full page, drawn especially 
for this text. The maps are of an illustra- 
tive nature, all done in colors. 

UNSUNG HEROES, by Elma Holloway. 
Pages 332 plus xii. Published by The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.20. 

This is a book of biography. But it is a 
different sort of biography from that which is 
ordinarily found on the shelves of libraries. 
Not only is it based upon the lives of men and 
women who do not as a rule get their names 
in school books, but it is a book about people 
who have achieved great things in spite of 
handicaps. The book consists of twenty-four 
biographical stories, each illustrated with a 
photograph of the “hero.” Following each 
sory there are interesting questions to bring 
out the main points in the story. 
ADVENTURES WITH LIVING THINGS, A 

General Biology, by Elsbeth Kroeber and 
Walter H. Wolff. Pages 798 plus xiii. 
Published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
Price $1.96. 

A biology text for ninth or tenth year 
students that is organized into three parts. 
These parts represent increasingly higher 
levels of subject matter treatment. Part One 
isa simple descriptive account of the living 
things of the earth. Part Two gives the stu- 
dent elementary information about reproduc- 
tion. Part Three presents the great generali- 
uations of biology. 


KEYS TO GOOD ENGLISH, by Florette 


McNeese. Published by The Economy 
eweny. Oklahoma City, Okla., Price 
5e 


This companion series to KEYS TO GOOD 
LANGUAGE comprises three text-workbooks 
lor the three grades of the junior high school. 
The books present a logical arrangement of 
Minciples of grammar and usage carefully 
wrrelated with lessons in word study and com- 
sition. Each of the six units of fifteen les- 
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sons is preceded by a comprehensive inventory 
test, and separately bound achievement tests 
are furnished. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


You can earn from $300.00 to $500.00 during the 
Summer Vacation selling the new edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR to schools at a new low 
price. For particulars write ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 














* EUROPE JUNE 13 ° 


Very attr. trip, 4 weeks, 8 cities, low rate. 
Similar sailings June 30, July 1, 13, 25. 
Exc. low rates Sept. 5, 16, all expense. 

Send for itinerary booklet G-26. 

METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 

Specialists in European Travel 
260 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. . 7 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Sell new playground device 


Airplane Swing 


Patented—No competition—Great body-builder— 
Low price—Liberal Commissions—Working model 
furnished—Field training—write today. 

Airplane Swing Co., Niantic, Illinois 

















TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


4522 N. KNOX AVE. 


CHICACO 


6642 DELMAR 


ST. LOUIS 








VACATION AND PERMANENT 
POSITIONS 
for 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
Write Full Qualifications 
T. G. NICHOLS 


City Bank Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 











A TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 


I am cooperating with qualified teachers who are 
interested in more satisfactory teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions. 


Correspondence invited. 


MR. BYRON COSBY 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
LOANED TO TEACHERS 
—college graduates—to pay 


MONEY summer school or vacation 


expenses, urgent debts, etc. Low cost. Pay back 

during school year. Investors, we pay 4% on 

savings. Get details. 

Teachers’ National Loan Organization 
1023 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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vw ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 


Ask your Missouri State 
Teachers Association at 
Columbia, Mo., to send you 
its P. R.C. order blank con- 
taining nearly 1200 titles. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI | 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1939 SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 - August 4 





A Complete Summer Session Program 
All students who are interested in a program of university study will find challenging . 
opportunities in the offerings of the 19389 Summer Session. Eight semester hours of 
credit may be earned. The Summer Session will provide exceptional opportunities 
for graduate study and an excellent program of professional training. 


Special Features 


Concerts Dramatics 


Lectures Conferences 


Research Recreation 


Laboratory School Program 


For infurmation about the Summer Session, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 

Director of the Summer Session 
Desk 1, 212 Education Building 
Columbia, Missouri 









































THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES—OUR WORLD TODAY 


At the recent meeting of the American Associ- with the remark, “There goes my speech. What 
ation of School Administrators at Cleveland Pro- more can I say?” 
fessor Roy Winthrop Hatch demonstrated with It was a happy circumstance which gave Jan 
pupils of a small high school the ideals of democ- Masaryk, one of the leading apostles of wor'd 
racy in a rural community. understanding and good will, the opportunity for 
With the memories of Professor Hatch's demon- such a vivid Mlustration of hic message. No finer 


stration 
minds o 


example could have been afforded Mr. Masaryk 


class at St. Louis in 1936 fresh in the ; 

as e than Mr. Hatch’s demonstration of the training 
f listeners, he once again proved himself : : 
for true democracy which makes for real brother- 


the master-teacher of our day. 
hood ev ery whe re. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the Teachers who use the New Geographies, Our 
Cleveland demonstration was the simplicity of the World Today, by Stull and Hatch, may feel assured 
teacher’s speech and the clarity of his presenta- that they are doing their part in teaching young 
tion. As Mr. Hatch left the stage with his pupils, pupils those ideals of democracy and brotherhood 
the next speaker, Jan Masaryk, paid him a tribute which lead to the benefits of universal peace 


Boston 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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